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.? the Editor s mn 


The guest editorial this issue is written by Mr. Mackay who is assistant director of Intra- 
murals at the University of Maryland. 


Injuries in College Intramurals Can Be Prevented 


T HE INCIDENCE OF injury in the intramural programs may, as the school year progresses, 
be very alarming. Activities such as touch football, basketball, soccer, and wrestling, often 
produce an overabundance of injuries during their seasons, and the problems resulting are 
quite troublesome to the intramural director. In many large institutions, the injury rate more 
than doubles that of the varsity teams. In the final analysis, these are his responsibility, and 
it is clearly his duty to develop policies and procedures which will reduce or eliminate such 
problems. 

Many causes and their solutions have been suggested which have proved helpful in lowering 
the incidence of injury. The following points are a beginning: 


1. A definite conditioning program should be carried out for each team prior to beginning each activity. 
Eastwood says that the ankle and the knee are the parts most Likely to be inj jured. Sprains of these joints 
are the most common afflictions, therefore these parts should be strengthened in a pre-activity conditioning 
program before actual competition begins. In other activities, the peculiar demands of each particular sport 
should be met during this training and conditioning period. 

2. Better coaching of intramural teams should be arranged. This phase has been sadly neglected in 
many of the college and university intramural programs. Usually, the responsibility is given to the member 
of the team who has had the most experience in that particular activity. Many times some unlucky in- 
dividual is saddled with the job whether he has had experience or not. In either case, adequate coaching 
is seldom provided, and the team member who lacks the understanding and ability in skills and techniques 
is more likely to receive an injury than one who has had adequate coaching. 

A professionally-prepared individual who has had various courses in sports and especially in methods 
of coaching, should be responsible for handling the coaching duties relating to intramurals. He should 
lead his team in various practice sessions before competition begins, and the periods should combine prac- 
tice with conditioning and training in the early part of the season. 

Students majoring in physical education might be required to carry on such coaching duties during 
their junior and senior years, and would gain valuable experience in actually handling a team. The caliber 
of the play would also improve immensely, but more important, the number of injuries would very likely 
be greatly reduced. 

3. Investigation of the intenseness of competition should be made. Anyone associated with intramural 
programs can see the determination and seriousness of the participants. This emotional status is heightened 
when the program is set up on a fraternity or class basis. The “do or die” spirit seems to prevail and 
the attempt to win at all costs, frequently leads to unsportsmanlike conduct. This, in itself, almost always 
results in an increase in the number of injuries. The idea of winning must not be curtailed, of course, but 
the values of achievement, fun, and good sportsmanship should be the main emphasis. The social and 
moral objectives of physical education find a most fertile field in intramurals, generally the greatest par- 
ticipation area in any large institution. 

4. The intramural department should not be required to function with poor facilities and equipment. 
Too often worn-out equipment is handed down from the varsity to the freshmen to the intramural depart- 
ment, and the rocky, uneven less usable fields are also included. The incidence of injury is much higher 
when such practices are followed. Every intramural department should operate on its own budget, and 
the equipment used should be of a quality and condition to serve the many participants adequately. 

5. Better officiating is a “must” in every situation. This calls for specific selection and training of 
officials, usually students, with regular emphasis also on educating spectators, and especially the partici- 
pants to understand and appreciate that obeying the rules means better played contests. 

6. Each participant should have an official permit from the health service approving his participation 
in the specific sport. Too often, no one is concerned about the health status of the intramural participants, 
and individuals with serious physical defects frequently take part. Such matters as “making weight” in 
wrestling or participating after a serious injury should never be permitted without medical advice and 
supervision. 

The injury rate in intramurals could be reduced drastically if these suggestions were studied 
and practiced. The intramural program is the only means of participating for many students. 
If the injury rate is high, many individuals will be discouraged from participating, and the 
main objective, participation for all will be lost. 

The total success of any intramural program depends, to a large extent, on a low injury rate 


throughout the year. Let’s get started in the direction of improvement today! 
Joun E. Mackay. 
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Catch ’Em Young 
Jay B. Nash 


iy rere THEY ARE, young and old, with their 
hobbies: writing poetry, building a cabin, 
making a piece of pottery, singing a song, playing 
the ukelele, painting a picture, sailing a boat, play- 
ing tennis. They are taking pictures, calling a 
square dance, knitting socks, making a dress, gar- 
dening, re-doing old furniture, binding a book, 
writing a play. They fish, hunt, hike, experiment 
in science, and collect anything and everything. 

They go to the ends of the earth to see canyons, 
climb mountains, chase the caribou, catch sailfish, 
visit cathedrals, see pictures, visit youth clubs, 
follow the migratory birds, record folk songs, or to 
dig dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert. 

On and on they go—to the Arctic Circle, to Rio; 
camping on deserts, ice caps and in canyons; fight- 
ing black flies, mosquitoes, hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue—and in a thousand avocations and voca- 
tions. They are in factories, offices, homes, schools 
and churches. 

Why do people act this way? There is no simple 
answer but there are some as to how and when 
they learn to do the things they like to do. 

How young should they be caught? When do 
interest areas—‘bright spots’—show up? When 
should the twig be bent and by whom? 

There are many “dashboard” signals which par- 
ents and teachers should consult to determine 
whether individual traits are to be turned into out- 
standing contributions to society or be allowed to 
lay the foundation for distrust and hate. The 
dividing line between the philosopher and the 
criminal is often a knife-edge. Says the song in 
“South Pacific’ — 


“You have to be taught to be afraid 

Of people whose eyes are oddly made 

And people whose skin is a different shade. 
You've got to be carefully taught. 

You've got to be taught before it’s too late 
Before you are six or seven or eight, 

To hate all the people your relatives hate. 
You’ve got to be carefully taught.” 


Conform, says society, and its captives retire to 
dead-center and become colorless and useless. The 
tragedy is that this conforming process does not 
start at forty, but at fifteen. Witness the crinoline 
skirt, the chinos, the Ivy League shirts, the pert 
phrases of all the young in Boone City, Kalamazoo, 
Turtle Creek or Springfield. A popular musical 
record sells a million copies for villages, hamlets and 
farms. 

These conforming patterns make it all the more 
necessary to watch for dashboard signals. Look for 
individual differences. Catch them young and en- 
courage successes. Every child is fundamentally 
and deep-down a special pattern. 
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It often is the elements from the “common pool” 
which make each child different. This may be the 
source of the individual differences, the “bright 
spots” and the “mother wit” which characterizes 
each individual. Kahlil Gibran in the “Prophet” 
puts it: 

Your children are not your children. They are the 
sons and daughters of life’s longing for itself. They 
come through you, but not from you, and though they 
are with you, yet they belong not to you. You may 
give them your love, but not your thoughts, for they 
have their own thoughts. You may house their bodies 
but not their souls, for their souls dwell in the house 
of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. 

“The Prophet” also adds in his treatise on 
Teaching: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which already 

lies half asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, 
among his followers, gives not of his wisdom but 
rather of his faith and his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to the 
threshold of your own mind. 

Without directed experience by experts in the 
field, home, community school or college, youth 
simply accepts the common-place, bows to the 
established custom, and faces a life in which he 
exists but does not live. He never develops his 
“God-given talents.” 


Development of Talents 


There are no special disciplines in education or in 
life. Mathematics, science and languages are dis- 
ciplines, if one accepts the discipline. But they are 
not the only ones. For mastery there are disciplines 
for the parent, the musician, the woodcarver, the 
mechanic, the businessman, the mother, the teach- 
ers, the swimmer, the figure skater, the diver or the 
discus thrower. 

St. Paul, who was educated in the Greek way, 
used the Olympian games as a metaphor of life 
itself. The Greek boy was taught how to run a race, 
and immediately he went out and ran. His teachers 
assigned him no marks for his classwork: life 
would give him his marks. He won the race or he 
lost it, and in either case he ran again. 

When our boys today are taught to swim they 
expect at once to swim. They don’t want 95 per 
cent in swimming. The boy who is taught tennis, 
football, or baseball wants to play. He is glad to 
risk defeat because even though temporarily de- 
feated he hopes eventually to win. 

The Greeks and St. Paul thought the athletic atti- 
tude was the right attitude toward life. What better 
can we suggest after all these centuries? And in 
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what other subjects—here is the mortifying ques- 
tion—do we impart this attitude and such disci- 
pline? 

Only a few will have talents in the “conventional 
disciplines,” and they should be encouraged. But 
people should also be encouraged who have skills 
with their hands, and who see deeper meanings in 
the humanities. 

The great mass of children over the world lack 
the freedom to discover their talents, much less 
develop them. Every child has at least one talent; 
many have more. Beyond certain basic skills in 
the use of the English language, history and science, 
a child must be given an opportunity to delve into 
that which can challenge him until he has sampled 
many fields. It is upon the basis of wide experi- 
ence that he finds himself and is able to think in- 
telligently about the problem of choice in a specific 
area of work or recreation. Without this, the child 
is helpless and so is the adult. One cannot think if 
he has no rich background of experience and no 
time to experiment, read and contemplate. One 
cannot coordinate experience which never existed. 

We see a striving for perfection in many men 
from Leonardo da Vinci to Winslow Homer—but 
we must also recognize the faltering steps toward 
a goal taken by the small child who brings home his 
first bit of drawing to an appreciative mother. 

High on the scale of exploration may be Ponce 
de Leon, Lief Ericson, or Hillary, but low on the 
scale is the constant effort of a child to look behind 
every curtain, to reach for each strange object, to 
tunnel in the sand, and to explore a dark cave. 

In the field of music Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Toscanini or Mozart may seem to have arrived at 
the height of success, but the small child who gets 
an emotional lease from his first musical effort is on 
the way. 

One man and then another said why when he saw 
an apple drop from a tree; a great chandelier mov- 
ing back and forth with rhythmic motion; a tea- 
kettle lid moving up and down; and a finger en- 
larged through a piece of broken glass. But the 
boy who grinds a lens and makes a telescope from 
the muffler of a car, builds a radio or experiments 
with the law of the level is also in the field of 
science. 

We may be overawed by a powerful mountain 
climber, a skier or a juggler—an athlete with tre- 
mendous prowess, but we must recognize the begin- 
nings in the child as he plays his first tag-and-it 
game or gets his first base hit. 

There have been men who felt clearly the wants 
and longings of man—a Buddha or a Mohammed, 
a Gandhi or a Kagawa, or a Messiah—but the 
small child who gets his first thrill or satisfaction 
from serving his group has embarked on the same 
trail. 





It must be noted that no tests exist which will 
spot the child on the range of the talent curve. 
The I. Q. may test certain qualities of memory but 
there it stops. The teacher or parent with deep in- 
sight and human sympathy will be infinitely more 
successful. Sometimes this sympathetic person may 
be a coach, a club leader, a camp counselor or a 
Sunday school teacher. 

In early childhood many bright spots begin to 
appear; such as a sensitivity to music and rhythm 
or a kinesthetic skill. While there are some excep- 
tions, the great mass of men and women who have 
become mountain peaks in our civilization discover 
their talents early and discipline themselves. 

The Greek boy took the Oath of the Athenian 
Youth under dramatic circumstances, early; and 
Navajo mothers still keep their children, under the 
age of one, strapped to their backs—incidentally, 
keep them awake—so that they become participants 
in the group. 

Specifics 

Usually, the talents are rather specific. Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo had their talents recog- 
nized as children. Van Dyck painted at the age of 
sixteen ‘as did Millet. Winslow Homer as a boy 
disappointed his teachers when he illustrated his 
textbooks. Mozart was composing at four and was 
on tour at six; Paderewski was a child genius and 
in his late teens practiced eight to nine hours a day. 
William Pitt was in parliament at twenty-one and 
prime minister at twenty-five. John Stuart Mill 
spoke Greek at three. Helen Hayes, Shirley Temple, 
the Barrymores, Betty Davis and Julie Harris were 
all on the stage at the age of six or seven. Patty 
McCormack, who can’t stand the sight of blood, 
starred in the “Bad Seed” at the age of nine; her 
mother, Nancy Kelly, was a movie tot in 1926. 
Incidentally, there are twenty grammar school age 
children on Broadway today and “Leave it to 
Beaver’—Jerry Mathews—is a hit on TV. 

Thomas Edison with three months of formal 
schooling was interested in chemistry and inventing 
before the age of ten. Albert Einstein mastered 
mathematics early; Marconi and Madam Curie 
showed talents before twelve. Our present-day Ed- 
ward Teller dreamed a mathematical formula as a 
child and Robert Strom, the boy TV star, is only 
ten years old. Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, 
Maria Tallchief and Jose Limon were dancing in 
their early teens. Sonja Heine was skating at three 
and Andrea Mead Lawrence was on skis at the 
age of four. 

Mickey Mantel, Jackie Robinson and Bob Feller 
were early stars—Feller made the major leagues at 
seventeen. Tony Trabert learned tennis on the 
playgrounds of Cincinnati and Helen Wills was 
playing when her head came just to the top of the 
net. 
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Helen Reins and Gloria Callen were swimming as 
children as were Murray Rose and Jon Hendrix, 
who won five gold medals in the last Olympics. 

Bob Mathias of California and Milt Campbell of 
New Jersey were mastering skills in early child- 
hood. George Breen was disciplining himself with 
eight hours a day of swimming at Cortland before 
the last Olympics. Sir Edward Hillary, who mas- 
tered Mt. Everest, was an early explorer and even 
Annie Oakley was shooting holes out of complimen- 
tary tickets at the age of six. 


Mastery 


Catch ’em young—encourage success and a suffi- 
cient amount of discipline will come from within 
for mastery. And any mastery means discipline. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Louis Ste- 
venson battled ill health and mastered. Pat Mc- 
Cormack, George Breen and great musicians and 
artists practice long hours. Of them, Stevenson 
would say, they “rode the new moon out of the 
sky,” in pursuit of perfection. 

The mastery is essential for the individual as well 
as for society. No man can grow to cultural stature 
without belonging, without doing something signifi- 
cant for, and in the group. Aristotle thought of the 
good men as the good workmen; workmanship 
thought of in the craft sense as well as the literary 
and social senses. Man’s feet are in the slough of 
despond, his head is bent low before the mirror 
of his companions until he has achieved—until men 
look up to him and say, “He is a master.” The area 
of achievement is so broad that every man, woman 
and child can acquire spiritual lift from accom- 
plishment and service. 


Man needs the thrill of contests, he needs the 
uncertainty of the game. His achievement, civiliza- 
tion itself, has been made possible because man 
“reached beyond his grasp,” physically and spirit- 
ually. 

Response to challenge has made it possible for 
him to climb to dizzy heights. Man cannot even be 
satisfied by achievement in one challenge but must 
continue to have many. The moment he ceases to 
respond to new challenges, he is hopelessly old. 
Old age may come at the age of seventy or at 
twenty. Someone has said: 


“Living is a process of accommodating. If we fall, 
we are stupid; if we fail flagrantly, we are mad; if 
we cease temporarily, we are asleep; and when we 
give up entirely, we are dead.” 


Men respond to this in accordance to a definite 
pattern. There must be challenge. This is repre- 
sented in childhood games by the word, “it.” It is 
the danger element, you flee from “it,” you flirt 
with “it,” you hope to master; but the joy of 
mastery is heightened by the fact that you may fail 
and another may carry on. 
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Hope of success is another element in the pattern. 
The challenge must not be too great, the hope of 
mastery must always be kept alive. This hope-chal- 
lenge pattern is greatly heightened by the approval 
of associates. 


Delinquency 

Geniuses start early but so do delinquents and 
criminals—this is the dark side of the picture. The 
peak age at which crime occurs is close to 18 years. 
But the beginning of delinquency in these people 
was noted at 9 years 7 months. Signs of the on- 
coming of anti-social behavior should have been 
noted at six, maybe three. 

No one is really destined to be a delinquent. 
Delinquents are largely those who just didn’t find 
a niche where they could get satisfaction. They 
were ridiculed, unwanted, turned to other sources 
for approval and belonging. In our cities there are 
plenty of places to get belonging concepts—the 
“street club gang” is one of the most convenient. 
The boy gets a bad name, and the gulf between him 
and his home gets greater while the tie with the 
gang gets stronger. Signs have hardened into trends. 
The aggressive child is condemned, yet without 
aggressiveness, who would have discovered America 
or planted a flag at the North Pole, or climbed 
Mount Everest? 


They say the delinquent withdraws. Why 
shouldn’t he withdraw from the soap operas and 
the meaningless chatter in many homes? As he 
withdraws, he becomes unpopular in the home as 
well as at school. So have many of our great scien- 
tists been unpopular because classmates couldn’t 
understand them. The delinquent rejects play- 
ground groups. Many of our playground activities 
have been so softened that they have taken all 
the “risk” out of play. Children want thrills, not 
a chance to carve soap. 

Truancy is a sign. If a teacher had found the 
bright interest spot there would be no truant. Some 
say the low I. Q. is a sign of the criminal, but statis- 
tics deny it. In general, criminals and delinquents 
have a high I. Q. 

Everyone wants to be appreciated, to get social 
approval, to belong—and if he doesn’t get them in 
one place he’ll get them in another. 

Catch ’em young, and we either encourage geni- 
uses or hardened criminals. 

The Keefauver Report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and Gluecks’ reports issued through 
Harvard University and others indicate that the 
cure for delinquents is not a simple problem, not a 
matter of a few more playgrounds, a higher income, 
better housing and schools. 

The cure goes deeper. Early, very early, the child 
must get the feeling of belonging. He must feel 
that he is wanted and that he is loved, that great 
things are expected of him. That there will be a 
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“light in the window” at home whenever he comes 
and that there will be a cloak for his body and a 
ring for his finger. This means hours of father-son 
and mother-daughter relationships. There must be 
memories for the child of happy days, pinging tin 
cans with a twenty-two, working on a lathe, batting 
flies, and landing a bass. 

Some time ago I was in San Francisco as a 
morning paper pictured a father sitting outside a 
jail cell muttering to himself—“I didn’t know you 
were going with that gang, I didn’t know where you 
were at night. I didn’t know you carried a gun.” 


Brotherhood 


If we are to save this world from catastrophy, 
we must develop at an early age the thesis of 





brotherhood of man. Across the boundaries of 
nations, among the babble of tongues, we must rec- 
ognize the sacredness of man and practice it so that 
youth may glimpse a concept of love, friendship and 
fraternity. This means a vision by statesmen, teach- 
ers and parents—lest we perish. Harriet du Aute- 
mont says: 


“No vision and you perish; 
No ideal and you're lost; 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 


“Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high.” 


LITTLE TEAGUE 
Richard Pilmer 


Spring is the time of a 
Young man’s dreams. . 
His fever centers around 
Balls, mits, and teams. 


- With schedules and charters 
His elders sweat, 
Late into the night with a 
League to beget. 


“Tf team A plays B and 
C playsD... 

How do they all play 
Most equally?” 


Little League will come some day! 


Will they have time for 
Coaching, school and scouts 

If parents and teachers see not 
Value in these bouts? 


We'll have a meeting—yes, 
That’s the thing! 
Thing is here—baseball is 
The only spring! 


Coaches and umpires we 
Will not recruit; 

We can put every kid in 
A Little League suit. 


Little League is here, they’ll say? 
Yet, in the fever of plans 
And optimism, 
We forgot about the need for 
Sportly altruism. 


“Schedules bad, too much 
Money to spend, 

The Charter’s a mess— 
My week-ends you'll bend.” 


And so it goes, on 

Day by day, 

Schedules, gear, and parents until 
Time to play. 


Little League, yes—soon some day! 


Enter now the reason, 
One Jimmy Teague 
One of all the purpose, 
For this Little League. 


He can be a kid who 
Plays for fun, 

Or else the victim of a 
League “well run.” 


Parents, does it matter 

Who wins the league? Or, 
Perhaps more the developing 
Of kids like Teague? 


Little League is here—today! 


What does he get from 
Just some fun . 

Of playing third base, 
Or scoring a run? 


More we hope than meets 
Casual eyes; 

Learning how to be a sport 
Besides catching flies! 


And what of his future, 
Perhaps a pro? 

Or maybe just a man that 
Helps others grow. 


Little League grows like Jim—today! 
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The Significance of the Draft Statistics 
C. H. McCloy 


ROM THE CLOSE of the second World War, 

physical educators—and other uninformed per- 
sons as well—have persisted in blaming the large 
proportion of those persons who were exempted 
from the draft in the Armed Services to their “lack 
of physical condition.” It is alleged that nearly all 
of the persons would have “passed” if only they 
have been properly exercised, and “had been in 
good condition.” Nothing is further from the truth, 
and it is time that the facts were made known, 
particularly to such people as well informed phys- 
ical educators. 

Any normal person, no matter how badly he was 
“out of condition,” could be put into rather ex- 
cellent condition in from ten to twelve weeks—if 
the physical education of the Armed Forces were 
permitted to function in the way that had been 
planned. 


An Experiment 


The writer could cite two examples (out of at 
least a dozen) to demonstrate this. The first ex- 
ample was when—in 1942—-several physical edu- 
cators, among them Colonel Theodore P. Bank of 
the Army’s Special Services and the writer, stuck 
our necks out by stating that we could get almost 
any normal civilian in good shape—and that in not 
over about twelve weeks—if we were given five 
hours a week in which to do it. To clarify what 
was meant, when we said “any normal civilian,’ we 
meant those who were not actually diseased. We 
did not at all mean to except those who were simply 
out of condition. 

The challenge was accepted by the commanding 
officer of the Army’s Ground Forces, and Colonel 
Bank, a statistician from the Census Bureau, and 
the writer were told to make good on this challenge. 


One group was from Camp Wolters in Texas, 
and another group was from Fort Riley in Kansas. 
The Camp Wolters group was a group of infantry 
and the Fort Riley group was a group of cavalry. 
Three battalions of each of these groups were 
tested, using the test previously prepared at Fort 
Knox. From each of these two groups, the statis- 
tician chose three groups in each camp that were 
practically homogeneous, and were fairly represen- 
tative of the total Army group. One of these groups 
was aS an experiment group, and the other two 
were controls. The control group were given about 
the same type of conditioning that they were used 
to receiving, and the writer and Colonel Bank pre- 
pared a conditioning program—known as Training 
Circular 87—and had that mimeographed, passed 
out to the training personnel, and gave them in- 
structions in how to put it into affect. We were 


expected to retest twelve weeks later. But we were 
forced to retest after eight weeks, since there had 
been an emergency of some sort, and those troops 
were to be moved. 

The Camp Wolters group had made practically 
no improvement. When we checked the reason why, 
we found that the training officer had not followed 
our instructions to the slightest extent. Training 
periods had been skipped, and our “TC 87” had 
not been followed at all. 

The experiment group at Fort Riley /ad followed 
instructions to the letter, and in that eight weeks 
were in as good condition as were the paratroopers 
after six months of training! The controls had 
made very little progress, but it had been demon- 
strated what could happen to the experiment group 
in such a short time as eight weeks. 

A second example was with the Army’s Air Force 
under trained professional physical educators. 
There, we tested people in ten different camps. 
The classification center (of about three weeks) 
was used as our controls. In the elementary train- 
ing, excellent progress was made. In the basic train- 
ing, these soldiers were in as good condition again 
as were the paratroopers after six months of inten- 
sive training and they maintained that fine con- 
dition through their advanced training. Sad to 
state, that six months later, in the OTU, as “officers 
and gentlemen supposed to attend to their own con- 
ditioning”, the physical condition had relapsed 
to below what it had been in the classification cen- 
ter! But we had proof that AVY NORMAL MEN 
COULD BE CONDITIONED READILY. 

The facts were, that mo tests were made of the 
physical condition of the Army, Air Force or Navy 
before induction, as a basis for acceptance into the 
services. Then why were they rejected? Let us 
study some of the following statistics. It will be 
noted that the percentage of rejected persons in- 
creased by each five years group as follows: 


Rejection by five year age intervals 


Age Percentage of Rejections 
20 25.5% 
25 37.0% 
30 43.5% 
35 52.0% 
40 54.4% 
45 66.3% 


Next it is suggested that the disabilities noted be 
studied, classification by classification. These dis- 
abilities are noted first under general classifications, 
with a Roman numeral at the head. Then the dis- 
abilities under each of these general classifications 
are subdivided into specific classifications. 

The next heading after disability would be the 
percentage of rejections found. The heading be- 
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yond that is the expected reduction of such dis- 
abilities under expert medical care. 
% Expected 


Disability rejections reductions 
I. Mental disease 12.5 ; 
ae Psyehonturotic . ..=.-<.---- 51.6 0 
b. Psychopathic Personality —_ 27.3 0 
c. Grave Mental and Personal- 
Teg SS ee ae 10.9 0. 
d. Chronic drug addiction and 
Bipenotn ho ee ee 5.9 25 
e. Other mental disease -_-_-- 2.4 0 
II. Syphilis 9.4 (50) 
Ill. Musculo-skeletal 9.3 
a> Amputations: 2.22.....2- 15.3 0 
b, Residual injtiries .......... 31.5 0 
c. (Osteompelitis.......---....=-+ 8.9 0 
IS ee ei 6.0 0 
e. Muscular Atrophy —------- a4 0 
f. Spinal malforation ~__----- 6.4 0 
g. Other deformities ~...---- 20.6 75 
IV. Cardio-vascular 8.8 
a. Hypertension .......-=.--- 36.6 0 
b. Valvular Heart disease -_-- 33.5 50 
c. Rheumatic fever ---------- 9.7 50. 
ee Bo a 6.4 0 
e. Cardiac Hypertrophy ------ 3.9 50 
f. Cardiovascular (others) --_- 5.8 0 
G: Patiee fae me 0 
h. Functional ‘Murmurs _----- x! 0 
V. Hernia 7.8 (50) 
VI. Eyes 7.8 
a Wge TMROASES, ooo 43.5 0 
SUP TSS ee 13.8 60 
c; Detects of vasion ......._. 42.7 0 
VII. Educational 
Deficiencies and 
Illnesses 7.7 ~—~(40) 
VIII. Neurological 
Defects we] 
cog 0 1 ee - 20.4 0 
b: Polio. CResidual). ......... 24.3 25 
c. Post-Traumatic Cerebral 
ee Se nee eee 14.3 0 
d. Chronic Encephalitis 
a ee en 4.1 0 
e. Other Neurological defects 36.9 0 
IX. Ears 5.0 
a: SOs Oieiia ee 62.5 75 
b. Other ear diseases ~---_--- 24.5 0 
en a 5.8 50 
d. Hard of Hearing ...-..... i fi 50 
X. Tuberculosis S37 
XI. Mental Deficiency 3.0 
XII. Wt. and Ht. 
Deviations 2:3 
a. Overweight (pathological 
Ue CS gael IE eR a 22.8 90 
hh. Wonder wewht: .. 8. ek 45.3 60 
ree | | a 2 aes 0 
d. Daderheout > .cs 452558 12.6 0 
e. Others including nutritional 
end -giandmar _....-..._. 17.8 90 
XIII. Lungs 


(except T.B.) 2.2 0.0 





XIV. Teeth 24: - 46. 
XV. Abdominal Viscera 1.7 
2 ASROIG WIGS ~ scscccecece: 65.3 0 
AE ee Se aes 34.7 0 
XVI. Genitalia 1.4 6. 
XVII. Kidney and 
Urinary 3 Oe 
XVIII. Varicose Veins 1.3 30. 
XIX. Endocrine 
Disturbances 1.3 
XX. Feet 5 0 
XXI. Gonorrhea 9 
XXII. Nose Bs 
Re ce eee ae 40.6 10 
b. Vasomotor Rhinitis ~-.--- 31.4 0) 
c; Obatritstion® o 5 ooe8 28. 75 
XXIII. Skin 7 5 
XXIV. Non-medical 7 
XXV. Tumors 6 
Ce a 8.8 0 
Pee er 42.5 90 - 
See oO 48.7 50 
XXVI. Piles 5 ~&O. 
XXVII. Mouth and 
Gums 4 ~=50. 
XXVIII. Throat dt” 20; 
XXIX. Blood and Pus 
Forming 
Diseases yy ae 8 
XXX. Infection of 
Parasitic 


Diseases I ee. 

1. Under ideal conditions there would be a 41% 

reduction of total rejections. 

2. At 20 years of age we would have about 

19% instead of 25% reduction of rejections. 

Physical Education may be helpful in the follow- 
ing instances: Mental diseases; hernia—good ab- 
dominal musculature will Aelp to prevent, but will 
not positively prevent hernia; overweight; may 
help underweight; pronated feet may be corrected 
—not flat foot in many instances; spinal curvature: 
about two per cent of forty per cent may be 
assisted through physical education. 

If the reader will study carefully the classifica- 
tions under each heading, he will find that almost 
none of these disabilities can be corrected or im- 
proved by physical education. None of them are 
of the type that would be altered significantly by 
physical education, unless there was an almost ideal 
medical follow-up accompanying it. The writer has 
noted that practically none of the medical group 
believes that these draft statistics would be lessened 
by “putting people in shape.” They feel that the 
people to blame for draft rejections are the people 
who have given no thought to excellent medical 
care, and who have accumulated pathologies which 
are amenable only to prevention by excellent medi- 
cal care, and very frequently not even that. 
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If the reader will note the detailed disorders 
noted under each general disability, he will realize 
that almost none of these is attributable to not hav- 
ing more exercise. Under the ideal conditions of 
prolonged treatment and an almost ideal type of 
medical care, we think there might be as much as 
a 41% reduction of the total rejections. 


Concluding Statement 


While a good many of these disabilities could 
have been prevented by early and persisted medical 
care, that would have nothing to do with the matter 
of physical education’s aborting these conditions. 
The writer believes that any informed student of 
these statistics, who keeps in mind that when 
draftees were examined, and thrown out on a basis 
of these infirmities here noted, that none of them 
were thrown out because of lack of exercise pro- 
grams. 

It is possible that physical education would have 
been helpful in such things as mental diseases, in 
the repair of abdominal hernias, in the correction 
of pronated feet (not flat feet in many instances), 
and perhaps a considerable amount of help could 
have been given to cases of spinal curvature. But 
let us note that that was not even attempted. If 
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the individual had a given disability of the types 
noted above, he was not put on any corrective pro- 
gram, was simply scratched from the list. 

It is high time that people like physical educa- 
tors should be taught the facts relative to physical 
condition and draft rejections. Ordinarily if the 
individual had none of these disabilities listed 
above, no matter how poor condition he was in, if 
he was warm, he was passed! As we have noted 
above, anytime a service force, Army, Navy or Air 
Force, wishes to condition the type of person who is 
ordinarily thought of as being in about as bad shape 
as he can be, this can be done in a very short space 
of time. It is time we stop talking nonsense and do 
something constructive. 
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OUT IN THE FIELDS 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees; 


The foolish fears of what might happen, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 

Among the hushing of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


—LovuIsE IMOGEN GUINEY 


TODAY’S CHUCKLES 


Whene’er I argue with a guy 
To this thought I am wedded: 
To my convictions I am true 
While he is just bull-headed. 


—TuHE SENG FELLowsHIP NEws 


Do right today what you did wrong yesterday. 
. . . It takes time to accomplish anything. Morti- 
mer Snerd, when asked how he could be so stupid, 
replied, “I didn’t get that way overnight.” . . 
If you sit up long enough wondering where the 
setting sun goes, it will finally dawn on you. 


There has been a lot of talk about “adult” westerns (joke: An adult western 
is one in which all Indians who are shot must be over 21) and a lot of talk 
about psychological overtones (joke: There’s a western coming up called “Have 


Couch, Will Travel’). 
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The Teacher Training Institution’s Responsibility 
For Physical Fitness 
John H. Jenny 


HE TEACHER TRAINING institution has a 

dual responsibility for the program of physical 
fitness. This dual responsibility is inherent in the 
professional preparation of health and physical 
education major students with techniques and 
knowledge necessary for them to carry on a pro- 
gram of physical fitness in their professional life 
and service and in the responsibility for the service 
department of the teacher training institution in 
preparing the non-major with personal physical 
fitness and in an awakening of the responsibility 
of these non-majors for their part in the total 
physical fitness program of our nation’s schools. 

Fitness implies the ability to do something or to 
qualify for something. In the area of physical fit- 
ness this qualifying seems to definitely point to 
living a full and adequate life in our present day 
culture. In this respect the teacher training insti- 
tution must point out to all its teacher training 
candidates the need for developing and maintain- 
ing fitness in a society that seems prone to tear 
down the very fitness which is necessary to live 
and operate according to its demands. All the 
teachers, whether they be physical education majors 
or majors in any other area, must be acquainted 
with the biological inheritance of our present day 
bodies and the need for fundamental activities to 
keep this primitive inheritance, not only in tune, 
but attuned to the great demands made upon a 
continuing well being of the individual. 

In addition to this personal orientation to the 
need for and demands of a physically fit individual 
the teacher training institution must acquaint the 
music major with the need for keeping physically 
fit for the enjoyment of his particular specialty and 
to enable him to impart to the students, who will 
be guided by him, the need of total body efficiency 
to enjoy and participate in any activity. This is 
also true of the secondary major, and the business 
major, and the elementary major. Yes, all have 
not only a job to do with maintaining physical fit- 
ness for each but to fulfill his responsibility as a 
teacher for the fitness of the students under his 
guidance. 

The elementary school teacher has a particular 
responsibility for physical fitness. With the furor 
caused by the publicity given the Kraus-Weber 
findings, the responsibility of the elementary school 
for the fitness of its pupils is readily apparent. 
This means that the teacher training institution 
must give the elementary school major the knowl- 
edgé and tools to permit him to promote physical 
fitness. There are those who would assign this 
job to the physical education major, but many 


schools do not enjoy the service of such a con- 
sultant at this level. This puts an additional re- 
sponsibility on the classroom teacher. The data 
presented as to the present level of fitness as tested 
by the Kraus-Weber or some similar Kraus test 
points to the failure of some agency or agencies 
for preparing and keeping the elementary school 
child fit. 

In preparing the physical education major the 
teacher training institution has a definite, distinct, 
and readily definable responsibility. The college 
and university major department must give the 
prospective physical education teacher all of the 
available knowledge, attitudes, habits, and skills, 
to enable him not only to teach and direct a fitness 
program but to be himself an example of such 
fitness. The program of studies or curriculum 
areas in the major department must be so designed 
and so presented that the major student does not 
just do and repeat, but that he understands the 
reasons for his activities and the responsibility he 
has for a physically fit America. 

As new ideas are developed and new facts are 
uncovered the teacher training institution must 
carry on a program of in-service training for those 
who did not profit from a more recent body of 
knowledge. It must serve as an agency for the 
dispensing of such information, as a laboratory for 
research, and a showcase for the demonstration of 
new techniques. The responsibility of the teacher 
training institution does not stop with the award- 
ing of the degree to each undergraduate teacher 
training candidate, but must continue throughout 
the life span of each preceding and succeeding 
generation. It must be the mecca for all who 
would learn of 

1. The meaning of physical fitness 

2. The ways in which to achieve physical fitness 

3. The ways of continuing physical fitness 
as well as a distinct and dynamic force in the 
promulgating of programs of physical fitness not 
only in the local college community but in its entire 
service area. This responsibility must be carried 
out with tact and diplomacy, for no direct lines 
of responsibility are marked out. It is in the in- 
definiteness of these lines of demarcation that oft- 
times permits and sometimes encourages teacher 
training institutions to shirk their responsibilities 
for the physical fitness of those not enrolled as 
students. The institution does have a responsibility 
and it is a dual one—that of professionally prepar- 
ing the major student and that of acquainting the 
non-major with his personal and professional re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Ael’s Fables Upon Methods in Physical Education 


(With Particular Reference to Grading Practices) 
Louis E. Alley 


NCE UPON a time, nestled cozily in the very 

heart of a sunny little valley, there was a 
small dainty farm. It was a beautiful place, par- 
ticularly when viewed from a vantage point’ high 
on the hills that surrounded it, protecting and iso- 
lating it from the harsh, hurrying, practical world. 
Down in the center of the valley sat a neat, white 
farmhouse, surrounded by its brood of small white 
outbuildings. Encircling the outbuildings and ex- 
tending to the very limits of the farm were trim, 
square fields. In every field there grew a different 
variety of flower: yellow flowers, pink flowers, blue 
flowers, orange flowers, red flowers, purple flowers— 
all, in a riot of color, nodding their brilliant bonnets 
to the breeze. The forest on the hillsides framed 
the little valley in a halo of green, presenting to the 
eye a scene much more likely to appear on a deco- 
rative calendar than to appear in fact. But fact it 
was, thank heaven! 


This was not a commonplace, ordinary farm, as 
you have no doubt surmised. It did not produce 
such humdrum, mundane things as corn, wheat, 
oats, or barley; nor was the beauty of its fields 
ever marred by even so much as one hoofmark from 
the foot of a cow, horse, sheep, or pig. The cackle 
of the hen, the quack of the duck, the hiss of the 
goose, and the gobble of the proud turkey never 
arose from the farmyard or fields to echo from the 
hills. The only domesticated creatures on the farm 
were a herd of twenty-nine skunks who padded 
sedately about with their white stripes blazing in 
the sun and whose bushy tails furled lazily over 
their backs like the helmet plumes of knights of 
old. 


You see, this little jewel of a place was a perfume 
farm. Its single product of earthly value was the 
perfumes, which were made from the petals of the 
flowers that grew so profusely in the fields: exqui- 
site, ethereal perfumes, whose delicate aromas were 
known the world over and were eagerly sought after. 
The herd of skunks was kept to provide that basic, 
priceless ingredient of any fine perfume, which is, 
as you know, a tiny, tiny hint of a strong, nauseat- 
ing stench. Not much, mind you, but just a ghost 
of it. 


Now, one of these twenty-nine skunks was the 
most miserable, woebegone, unhappy little skunk in 
the world. You just can’t imagine a sadder, more 
crestfallen little fellow than he. You couldn’t tell 
it by looking at him, though. He was a beautiful, 
healthy specimen and had a coat quite as black, a 
Stripe quite as white, and a tail quite as bushy as 


all the rest; but unhappy he was. My, how forlorn 
and unlucky he felt his lot to be! 

You see, this little fellow, by some unpredictable 
stroke of fortune, had no scent. Can you imagine 
that? He had no scent! This peculiar happen- 
stance, in itself, would not have caused him to feel 
so dejected, I suppose, but all the other twenty- 
eight skunks ostracized him. After all, they said, 
he certainly had no practical value: he neither con- 
tributed anything to the culture of the world nor 
added to its progress. How, they asked, could he 
even expect to be regarded as one of them—staid, 
dignified, worth-while skunks that they were? And 
so they shunned him, leaving him an outcast, lonely, 
insecure, and discontented. 

All was not bleakness and misery for our little 
skunk, however, for the children of the farm couple 
dearly loved to play with him. They would seek 
him out at every opportunity and, in the happy 
antics of carefree youth, would run and jump and 
romp with him. What fun they had with him, and 
he with them! The single fact that the children 
loved him should have made him happy. They 
avoided the other skunks and associated them with 
the everyday work of the farm, which was, for 
them, not entirely unpalatable, but certainly not 
enjoyable. Our little skunk should have been proud 
and content, happy to frolic with those to whom he 
was dear. But the other twenty-eight skunks would 
watch such frivolity with haughty, practical, even 
scholarly eyes and would sniff—yes, sniff—at such 
irresponsible carryings-on. 

And so the little skunk was unhappy. He wanted 
so much to be regarded as worthy by the other 
twenty-eight skunks. He wanted, too, to be con- 
sidered as having some practical use, as making 
some worth-while cultural contribution; so he tried 
in every way to be like the other skunks. He tried 
to walk as they did with that dignified, reserved 
gait. He practiced gazing haughtily into space. He 
tried to compensate for his lack of scent by sleeping 
where they had slept and by wallowing in the grass 
where they had wallowed; and when they relaxed 
their vigilance, he even crept up close to them and 
rubbed against them softly and slyly. 

Finally the little skunk reaped the reward of his 
diligence and persistence. In time he began to ap- 
pear to be like all the other skunks—yes, even to 
the scent that emanated from him. It was a bor- 
rowed scent, to be sure, but to the noses of the 
other skunks (or to anyone else) it was quite the 
same as theirs. And, happy day for the little skunk, 
the other skunks accepted him. No longer was he 
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unworthy, to be gazed upon with tolerant, amused, 
and somewhat skeptical eyes. At long last, he was 
in! 

But do you know what happened? The children 
wouldn’t play with the little skunk any more! Alas, 
they even avoided him as they had avoided the 
other skunks before. I think you must realize that 
this was extremely unfortunate. The valley was still 
a place of beauty, peaceful and serene and sheltered 
from the madly rushing, hectic world; and our little 





skunk basked contentedly, if somewhat self-con- 
sciously, in the light of his acceptance by the herd. 
But—and the situation is to be regretted—childish 
laughter as a by-product of spontaneous fun and 
frolic never again floated up to the hills. As a con- 
sequence, the little valley seemed to lose just a bit 
of its splendor. 
Moral: Let’s not try to be so much like all the 
other “skunks” that the kids won’t play 
with us any more! 


MY PHILOSOPHY FOR COACHING ATHLETICS 


I believe that each boy I coach must be respect- 
ed for his individual worth and not as a tool for 
furthering my career. 

I believe that athletic coaching is that part of 
teaching which can help each boy develop his 
physical, mental, emotional and social well-being 
more than any other school experience. 

I believe that I must be an example of sound 
character, exhibit intellectual judgment, display 
true sportsmanship, foster the democratic principles 
of -our country, show confidence in the ability of 
my team to think for itself and avoid favoritism 
toward any boy if I am to teach for any of these 
aforementioned characteristics. 

I believe that if I am to develop any leaders 
through coaching athletics I must present vital 
experiences for each boy so he may develop the 
characteristics of a leader. 

I believe that I am responsible for providing 
experiences which will help each boy on my team 


develop moral and ethical character, culture, cor- 
rect health habits, economic responsibility, respect 
for the rights of others and personality. 

I believe that I must provide experiences which 
will enable each boy to develop his organic and 
skeletal systems, neuro-muscular skills and intellec- 
tual skills. 

I believe that I must give formal and informal 
guidance to the boys of my team so that they 
may give self-direction to their lives. 

I believe I must provide experiences that will 
enable each boy to overcome fear and handle his 
body skillfully for his own safety as well as the 
safety of others. 

I believe that I must specifically teach for any 
of the values of sports if these values are to be 
carried over to out-of-school use by my boys. 


—Bruce D. Ro.torr, Minneapolis 
Delaware News Bulletin, 
76, Vol. 23:9, May-June, 1957 


~ ALCOHOL AND ADOLESCENCE 


In an effort to answer the questions “What happens when teenagers drink” we 
are appealing to you for part of the answer. We say “part”, because, during the 
past few months, we have sent more than 2,000 letters to scientists, doctors, health 
clinics and other potential sources of information on the subject. 

The answers will go into our forthcoming series on “Alcohol and the Adolescent” 
(Alcofax). Here are some of the titles within this series, “Drinking and the Teenage 
Driver,” “Drinking and Juvenile Delinquency,” “Teenage Drinking and Morals,” 
“Physical Effects of Alcohol on the Drinking Teenagers,” “Parental Attitudes and 
Their Influence on Teenage Drinking,” etc. 

Can you help us with statistics, opinions, or information that we can incorporate 


into that series? 


In addition, can you refer us to anyone within your city who might have any 


information on the topic? 


In closing, we ask you to please understand that our basic purpose in making 
these studies is to help the young people. We are grateful for any help you can 
give us to make these studies as comprehensive as possible. 


ALLIED YOUTH, INC. 
1709 M. Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael J. Gramlich 
Public Relations Director 
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man in Your Own Back Yard 


Harry A. 


ng PUBLIC RELATIONS programs begin 
at home. The progressive physical educator, 
interested in acquainting the general public with 
the aims, objectives, policies, problems, and pro- 
cedures in this field, should start right in his own 
“back yard.” 


The overall quality of trained physical educa- 
tion personnel has improved over the years. New 
facilities have been approved and constructed. Prog- 
ress has been made in program development. Yet, 
it seems fair to state that physical educators, as a 
group, have not developed an appreciation for 
public relations. Many people in the field lack 
technical know-how in that area. 

Good public relations programs do not just hap- 
pen. They are planned. And one important feature 
of the planning is a careful consideration of the 
various publics who should be reached. 

Certainly the general public, the taxpayers, have 
every right to know what is going on in physical 
education as well as in every other department of 
the school. How else can they be expected to sup- 
port the program? Parents should be well informed. 
So, too, should students. School and college alumni 
are a public, deserving of up-to-date, pertinent in- 
formation. Administrators must be made aware of 
developments in the field. 


Faculty Opinion 

There is still another public, one so obvious it 
can be easily overlooked in planning any public 
relations project. That is the group of professional 
colleagues, faculty members in other subject areas 
within a particular institution or system. 

All too often teachers in other fields have very 
little respect for physical education. They fre- 
quently regard the “gym teacher” or “coach” as a 
pseudo-educator hanging on the shirttails of the 
educational system. 


They often object to athletes being excused from 
classes to make team trips. Yet, they may seldom 
hesitate to ask that some student or group of 
students be excused from a physical education class 
period to attend, rehearse, or participate in some 
project or program in their own fields of specializa- 
tion. 

There are, undoubtedly, some situations where 
outright resentment is expressed concerning phys- 
ical education in all its aspects. The varsity athletic 
program is a frequent target for faculty criticism. 

Is there anywhere a physical educator who has 
not heard fellow faculty members “rib” him about 
being paid for playing? And how many have 
expressed themselves unfavorably about what they 
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consider the excessive cost of physical education 
facilities, supplies, and salaries? 


Some Suggestions 

All physical educators must assume the responsi- 
bility and take the initiative to develop rapport 
between themselves and fellow staff members. Some 
positive thinking and planning can lead to greater 
interdepartmental understanding, with its ultimate 
result, an enriched program in all areas. 

Physical education leaders must realize that they 
are only a part of the educational whole. Others 
must come to realize that physical education has 
an important place in the overall educational 
program. 

The development of a cooperative, friendly atti- 
tude is, of course, the first step the physical edu- 
cator should take. Good personal relations is the 
basis for good public relations. 

Then, he must view his program and problems as 
they relate to the complete educational picture, 
and share in academic give and take toward the 
development of a program of studies and activities 
which will benefit all students. 

Finally, the unique aspects of physical educa- 
tion should be fully utilized to help develop friends 
among the faculty and staff. 

All physical educational facilities and equipment 
should be made readily available for the entire 
educational staff and their families. Supervision 
and instruction should be provided if at all possible. 

Joint student-faculty activities should be planned. 
Teacher-pupil participation in intramurals has 
worked extremely well in certain situations. 


A Plan 


During the past two years a faculty team has 
participated in the men’s intramural volleyball 
league at the State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York, and won the championship 
on both occasions. 

This past fall five new tennis courts were put 
into use at Potsdam. The first tournament sched- 
uled was a student-faculty doubles event. Each 
entering team was composed of a student and a 
faculty or staff member. Properly conducted pro- 
grams of this type pay dividends in student-faculty 
relationships and morale. 

The gymnasiums, swimming pool, conditioning 
room, and bowling alleys in the new physical educa- 
tion building at Potsdam have been used regularly 
by faculty and staff members and their families 
since they opened a few years ago. 

Whenever possible, within the framework of 
athletic administrative policies, all school or college 
personnel should receive complimentary tickets for 
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A meeting of finalists in the student-faculty tennis doubles tournament at the State University 


Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. Lejt to right: Martin Johnson, assistant professor of social 
studies; Cal Pederson, senior in the Crane Department of Music; Bruce Hull, senior in the elementary 
curriculum, and Sam Molnar, associate professor of physical education. 


all athletic events. If such a plan is impossible, 
tickets should be provided at student rates. This 
type of consideration will do much to win friends 
and supporters. 

As mentioned previously, interdepartmental co- 
operation can enrich the entire school program. 
Perhaps no physical educator has failed to hear in 
an undergraduate lecture on administration that the 
school custodian can be a valuable friend and ally. 
Certainly, no person in the field could have failed 
to discover this for himself. 

There are other potential friends and allies close 
at hand. The teachers of industrial arts, music, 
home economics, and art are among them. Their 
advice and practical assistance can be invaluable. 


All School Cooperation 

During a previous teaching-coaching assignment 
in Plymouth, New Hampshire, this writer received 
a great deal of assistance from both the industrial 
arts and home economics teachers. 

Students in industrial arts, under the super- 
vision of their instructor, performed many im- 
portant jobs. They erected goal posts and sideline 
fences for the football field, set up and operated 
lighting and public address systems for games and 
demonstrations, constructed an equipment storage 
room, and assisted in setting up window displays. 

The home economics department made up box 


lunches for team trips, helped in the laundering of 
uniforms, and served meals to visiting girls’ basket- 
ball teams. 

This is by no means all-inclusive but merely 
indicates the type of assistance that is available. 

The music department has much to offer. Should 
not the director of the band and the football coach 
work together? Can not the various groups in 
that department provide music for demonstrations, 
rhythmic swimming, and for various types of 
dances? 

The art department can provide scoreboard signs 
and schedule posters. English teachers and students 
may be of assistance in such matters as writing up 
newspaper releases. 

These same English teachers and students might 
welcome suggestions of worthwhile books in the 
field of athletics and composition topics from the 
field of physical education. 

The mathematics instructor would probably wel- 
come the opportunity of having his students assume 
the responsibility for keeping intramural and var- 
sity individual and team records, percentages, and 
averages. 

The social studies and foreign language teach- 
ers might appreciate information concerning the 
history of the Olympic Games, the development of 
particular sports, and a variety of folk dances and 
national activities. 
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Concluding Statement 


This type of cooperation will lead to respect and 
understanding and can help strengthen the overall 
educational program. Physical educators should be- 


Orientation 


come public-relations conscious and their public 
relations program should begin right in their own 
“back yard.” 


for Leaders 


Harry Grabner 


{x ORDER TO give the playground leaders in 
Fort Wayne an opportunity to visit the play- 
ground to which they have been assigned, and to 
make preliminary arrangements, a two and a half 
hour period at the playground is scheduled as part 
of the three day Playground Leader’s Institute. 
This Institute is held on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, prior to the Monday on which the 
supervised play areas are scheduled to open. 

From experience, we have learned that this ses- 
sion on their playground may serve as an oppor- 
tunity for the leaders of that particular ground to 
meet one another, to learn a little of the neighbor- 
hood in which they will be working, and also to 
acquaint themselves with the facilities at that play- 
ground. 

At eight A.M. on Wednesday, all directors (the 
person in charge of the playground) meet at a 
designated building, at which time preliminary an- 
nouncements, which have already been sent to all 
leaders, are further explained. One of these deal 
with the Wednesday morning visit. Also at this 
eight o’clock meeting, a large manila envelope con- 
taining report forms, certain schedules and other 
literature is distributed. In addition, the keys 
necessary at each playground are given out. 

At nine A.M. all leaders including the director 
meet at their assigned playground. During the two 
and a half hours that they are at the grounds, 
supervisors make a quick visit in order to clear 
up any questions. 

The notice which has been sent to all leaders 
includes the following suggestions: 

Regarding the Wednesday morning visit to your 
playground: 

Time has been set aside for you to visit your 
playground on Wednesday June 12th from 9-11:30 
A.M. When you open on Monday, June 17th, at 
10 A.M., things may be rather hectic unless you 
have made certain preparations. Certain supplies 
will already have been delivered. 

We suggest you do these things: 


Crafts 

Check the craft supplies, first aid supplies and 
put them on the shelves in the shelter. 
Athletic Equipment 

Check equipment and put on shelves. 


Registration Cards 


A file box containing registration cards has al- 
ready been delivered to your playground. The 
salmon colored cards are to be used for adults 
(19 or over) and the buff colored cards for those 
under 19. Start your registration on Monday, June 
17th, not on Wednesday June 12th. 


Adult Volunteers 


Enlist adult volunteers from the neighborhood 
to help with the registration the first couple of days. 
The names of some of the volunteers who assisted 
on your playground will be found in the manila 
envelope. 


Apparatus 

Make a safety check of all the apparatus and 
the grounds. Report any necessary repairs to the 
supervisor, either when he visits you this morning 
or this afternoon when we meet at one o’clock at 
the McCulloch Recreation Center. 


Telephone 


Acquaint yourselves with at least two neigh- 
bors near the playground who have telephones. 
Explain that in the event of an emergency during 
the summer, you may need the immediate use of 
their phone, and you would appreciate their co- 
operation. 


First Week’s Program 


Give some thought to the program for the first 
week. Have something for the children to do when 
they begin to arrive on Monday. 


Lastly 


Do not distribute any equipment, crafts, bats, 
balls, etc. to the children during this Wednesday 
morning visit. You are going to be rather busy 
“getting your house in order,” and if you follow 
the above suggestions you will find that things 
will go easier on Monday morning. 

Using such a plan can only result in better 
prepared leaders, hence a better start of the pro- 
gram. 


“Historians tell us about the past and economists 
tell us about the future. It’s only the present that’s 
confusing!” 
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Life Linkage Through Health and Physical Education 


Sheldon Steinberg 


| | aakonocerta seal OF GENERAL education pro- 
grams depends upon how successfully the stu- 
dent translates and utilizes the attitudes, competen- 
cies, appreciations, and knowledge to which he is 
exposed in college into fruitful action after gradu- 
ation. The individual is not a self-contained do-it- 
yourself kit. His physical survival depends upon 
constant access to resources outside his body. “In 
a like manner, his growth into psychic individuality 
depends upon his having linked himself in one way 
or another with his environment.”? 

The college years of the individual represent a 
period of emotional, social, and physical adjust- 
ment in conjunction with the development of the 
intellect. The acquisition of facts in and of itself 
does not preclude the development of a mature, 
emotionally stable individual. The individual must 
be helped to achieve this “life linkage” by actually 
experiencing that with which he will come into 
contact as an adult. The health and phyiscal edu- 
cation curriculum offers many opportunities for the 
college student to obtain this linkage by helping 
him to realize and make allowances for his limita- 
tions as well as his abilities. 

Roger Bannister, the first man to run a faster- 
than-four-minute mile (3:59.4) discusses this ques- 
tion of sport in helping individuals to discover their 
limitations as well as their abilities as follows: 


My running may have given me a limited pedestrian 
philosophy but it has taught me one thing: the need 
to make decisions. Sooner or later in sport we run up 
against situations which are too big for us to manage. 
In real life we can dodge them. We can play hide-and- 
seek with reality, never facing the truth about our- 
selves. In sport we cannot. It shakes our very roots 
with its confusing pattern of success and failure. 
What a very thin line divides the two! Quick decisions 
are needed. As a result sport leads to the remarkable 
self-discovery of our limitations as well as our abilities. 
It was sport that convinced me that the struggle 
against these struggles is worthwhile, and this made it 
easier for me to think about the parallel stress that 
faces us in real life.2 


Understanding 


The first step in helping the individual achieve 
maturity in the realm of emotional growth and 
social adjustment is aiding him in “coming to terms 
with himself.” The student’s first contact in this 
area should be the complete medical examination 
and motor ability test at college entrance. These 
two devices enable him to receive an overview of his 


1H. A. Overstreet. The Mature Mind, 1949, p. 42. 

2 Roger Bannister. The Listener, London, Engand: 
British Broadcasting Corporation, December 30, 1954, 
pp. 1141-1142. 
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physiological status. The student may then use 
this picture as a solid foundation upon which to 
build his college activity and study program. 

In the health instruction phase of the program 
the student is helped to understand the internal and 
external factors which have shaped, are shaping, 
and will continue to shape his own unique growth 
and development. He is helped to understand and 
appreciate the role that heredity and environment 
play in physical development. The areas of mental 
health, heterosexual adjustment, and attitudes to- 
wards work and play are also important phases of 
the curriculum in healthful living. 

Each student should be helped to understand 
the causes of emotions and their effect on individual 
adjustment and his internal environment. He 
should be aided in the development of self-evalu- 
ation in all phases of college life. “Self-evaluation 
manifests itself in the phenomena that we call 
thoughts, emotions, motives, and actions. It is a 
dynamic functional concept, and as close as we can 
come to expressing what we mean by the reactions 
of the organism as a whole.’ 


Contribution of Physical Education 


The student should be helped to develop for him- 
self this dynamic concept of “knowing” himself 
while participating in the activity program. The 
physical education activity program contributes 
heavily to the development of emotional and social 
adjustment. Anyone who has missed a six-inch 
putt in golf, a “set-up” in handball, or a chance to 
slam the ball for an easy score in a tennis match 
knows the emotional gamut to which the individual 
is exposed. Anyone who has witnessed a thrilling 
athletic contest or a superbly interpreted modern 
dance can also appreciate the emotional implica- 
tions for the physical educational curriculum. The 
individual who is able to supress negative be- 
havior patterns as a result of an emotional upset 
in situations as have been described above and 
project this control into more complex situations 
has achieved true emotional growth. The partici- 
pant in the stream of physical education offerings 
quickly learns that for each winner there must be 
a loser. He learns that no one wins every time. 
The “sore loser” and the “griper,” the poor be- 
havior of spectators at athletic contests represent 
individuals who need to mature emotionally and 
socially. 


3A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittleman. Principles of 
Abnormal Psychology, The Dynamics of Psychic Illness, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, p. 242. 
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Other Problems 


College age students face an additional emotional 
and social problem as far as normal sex outlets are 
concerned. Biologically, most students of college 
age are ready for courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood. The sublimation of this sex drive into the 
area of wholesome sports, games, social activities, 
and similar supervised recreative pastimes repre- 
sents a positive solution to this problem that faces 
all college students. An awareness of this problem 
and the knowledge that this represents a character- 
istic of most college students will go a long way 
towards alleviating the negative mental health com- 
ponents of fear, frustration, and anti-social behavior. 

Tolerance and lack of prejudice are very im- 
portant for wholesome democratic living. The phys- 
ical education curriculum offers an opportunity 
for the individual to act on the basis of objectivity 
and scientific fact rather than prejudice, fear, bias, 
and intolerance. 

Even in totalitarian countries where hatred may 
be freely released, where the ruling group may with 
impunity inflict physical and mental damage upon 
the scapegoat minorities, hatred carries with it 
built-in emotional injury to the hater himself. In a 
democratic society, where such extreme outward 
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expression of hate is not tolerated by the majority, 
repressed hate may grow in the individual and cause 
a loss of time and energy, serious personal mal- 
adjustment, and psychosomatic disorders. 

Students should be helped to understand and 
appreciate the role that various ethnic, religious, 
and racial groups have played in the rich sports 
and games heritage of America. They should have 
an opportunity to participate with and against 
groups and individuals representing a cross-section 
of our country wherever possible. In this manner 
emotional behavior relating to minority groups and 
conduct as a mature adult may be based upon 
rationality and objectivity and students may be 
further helped to develop for themselves wholesome 
attitudes, appreciations, and understandings relat- 
ing to emotional and social adjustment. 


Concluding Statement 


Through the various phases of the health and 
physical education curriculum each student may be 
helped to acquire for himself the many traits neces- 
sary for a satisfactory life adjustment to the op- 
posite sex, himself, his community, and at the same 
time link himself positively with life as he will 
live it in post-college years. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


Sportsmanship is not a new ideal—its message 
is as old as the Ten Commandments. Rabbi Stephen 
Wise once said to me—“the moral structure of our 
nation depends on it.” The teaching of right con- 
duct through sports and games involves a method 
and approach not yet used to its full possibility 
or potential. Too often we try to teach right living 
by preaching, by appeal to the mind alone, and 
through the emotions. 

We must use this God-given urge to play, to 
compete, to excel, as it should be used. This love 
of contact, this joy in team work, this fellowship 
in sport—‘‘when the hot blood burns in our veins 
a tingling ecstasy.”” As Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
so often has said—‘“the religious experience of 
giving of ourselves to something outside of our- 
selves, bigger than ourselves, the team, is so im- 


portant.” The directing of youthful mind and spirit 
during their natural years to develop through their 
natural interests the right attitudes towards others, 
the full control of temper and emotion, their sense 
of moral values, to help them to establish their 
own souls, this should be the dedicated, consecrated 
task of every teacher and coach. We who love 
America and her sporting heritage must see to it 
that this is done. The late Bishop Manning once 
made a profound statement in my presence before 
a group of athletes in the Sports Bay of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, when one of the boys 
asked him to make a prayer, “I think a well played 
game in which the rules are kept is as pleasing to 
God as a prayer in a great Cathedral.” 


—New York State Journal of HPER 


SO? 
Freshman to doctor: It’s terrible. My brother thinks 


he’s a refrigerator. 


Doctor: That’s not too bad. Seems like a rather harm- 


less delusion. 


Freshman: I don’t mind the delusion, but when he 
sleeps with his mouth open, the little light keeps me 


awake. 
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Developing “Hints” in Promoting Creativity 
in the Classroom 
Charles D. Henry 


“apt inl IS THE process of discovery; it 
is the urge to do something and in doing comes 
a feeling of gratification; it’s something which 
everyone wants and some never find; it is new rela- 
tionships and ideas; means to bring into being an 
idea that is educational; means to give birth to.? 

However, we feel that creative teaching is not 
always a production of something new and different 
but could be common ideas that were uncovered 
with a new method or process. It grows out of 
experiences and represents the unique reconstruc- 
tion of something already in existence, so that a 
fresh response emerges. 

Some ideas related to creativity are: thinking, 
exploring, alertness, originality, examination, and 
environment. It goes without saying that creativity 
demands a factual background. ; 


Creative teaching also reflects the attitudes, the 
inner thoughts and feelings of the creator. The 
teacher’s part is to give every encouragement to 
high quality pupil creating; he should avoid guid- 
ing the pupils too much along his own preferred 
ways. 

Some basic principles? involved in creative teach- 
ing are: 


1. There are levels and levels of creativity; it’s not 
absolute. 

2. Creativity comes from a love for children and the 
profession. 

. Creative teachers foster self-realization. 

. Creative teaching results in meaningful learning 

and asthetic learning of children. 

A teacher must produce a classroom climate which 

is conducive to creative teaching. 

Creativity develops from a problem situation. 

A creative teacher must be original in the sense that 

he is not a slave to a textbook or course of study. 

. A good teacher must recognize that all children are 
creative at times; however, their creativeness might 
not be directed in the right program. It is the 
teacher’s rsponsibility to develop these creative 
powers into the right channels. 


ND mn Sw 


ie,°) 


Capacity for the full enjoyment of teaching has 
to be developed. It involves attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, interests and skills. These do not come by 
accident or wishful thinking. The creative teacher 
is constantly seeking to broaden and deepen his 
range of interests and skills. 

No idea is of use to you until you have appro- 
priated it, put something of yourself into it and 


1 Notes taken from a lecture by Dr. H. L. Richards, 
Grambling College, Grambling, Louisiana. 

“2 These principles developed by a class in Observation 
and Student Teaching, Grambling College, Grambling, 
Louisiana. 
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put it to work. Try some of these ideas. Improve 
on them. Breathe the breath of life into them. 


Rhythmics 


a. Modern dance 
b. Square dance 
c. Social dance 


(a) Tell the story of a selected record that has a nice 
rhythmic beat several times and let the children 
discuss it. Get them to talk freely about the record 
for several days, then play it again and ask them 
to show how they feel about the music through 
body movements. 


(b) Let pupils create their own dance steps to certain 
recordings. Be careful in giving supervision or in 
“making changes. Help him establish a routine of 
steps if asked, otherwise let the student create for 
himself. 


(c) After hearing a tune, the students could dramatize 
it or draw objects making use of graphic arts. 
Many creative situations arise when music, drama 
and art are integrated. 


Games and Sports 


One can be creative in games and sports through 
lead-up activities which emphasize specific skills 
required to play these games. 

The How We Do It Game Book? is filled with 
many examples of creative teaching. The book is 
divided into eleven sections with creative activities 
on each page. 


Safety Education 
Safety cannot be taught by rules, admonishments, 
or exhortations. Accident prevention is an attitude 
of responsibility toward self and others. Abstract 
rules have little meaning; nor do they help much 
in the sudden flash of danger. 
Safety-consciousness is dependent upon condi- 
tioning of action and thought. It has to be built 
out of personal experiences of the person in a situa- 
tion that is real and meaningful. 


1. Plan a city. 

2. Plan and construct safety signs and place them at 
various intersections, railroad crossings, street cor- 
ners etc. 

3. Make concrete objects such as cars, trains, trucks, 
busses, etc. 

4. Organize safety committees and patrols. 

5. Check all areas such as the gymnasium, where 
public attractions are held. List any unsafe spots 
such as bleachers etc. 

6. Make safety rules. 


3 How We Do It Game Book, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Health 
Hygiene 
Creativity may come from practical demonstrations 
such as health carnivals, campaigns and from human 


resources such as nurses, doctors and representatives 
of volunteer groups. 


Recreation 


Creative activities in this area include charades and 
“acting out Proverbs” of social recreation. Arts and 
Crafts such as leathercrafts, soap carving, ceramics, 
weaving, metalcraft, printing offers a laboratory for 
creativity in the class or on the playground. 


Other Activities 


1. Nearly all students ride bicycles and a program built 
upon bicycling should have a great appeal. The 
following is suggestive: 

a. Bicycling in America 
1) In business 
2) In recreation 
b. Safety in bicycling 
c. Bicycling tours 
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2. Some of the activities which are suitable for utiliz- 
ing the noon hour recreation period include: motion 
pictures in the auditorium, dancing in the gym- 
nasium or corridors, suitable inside and outside 
games and/or tournaments, shuffleboard, paddle 
tennis, handball or table tennis etc. 

3. Keep a neat bulletin board for current happenings 
in the sports world and allow at least one period 
for discussion of these events. 

4. Hiking and out-of-door activities may be correlated 
with safety and first-aid teachings as well as having 
inherent values in themselves. 


From the list of activities, it may be seen 
that any positive deviation from the fundamental 
or basic skills of any activity lends itself toward 
creativity. 

We may conclude by saying that all children 
have creative potentialities. It is the task of the 
teacher to provide an environment where the cre- 
ativity may become a functional thing. In this way 
new meaning will enter both the work of the teacher 
and the activities of the students. 


Taking Advantage of Your Undergraduate Years 
in College 


Ernest D. Belen 


AS FUTURE TEACHERS of physical education, 

health, and recreation, we should all take ad- 
vantage of our undergraduate years in college. 
Many of us have to earn money during our summer 
vacations to send us through school during the 
coming years, or even if we also have to take part- 
time jobs while we are in school in order to make 
ends meet. Perhaps we shouldn’t complain too 
loudly. Such experiences can be an invaluable part 
of our education. No matter what the circum- 
stances, the student who is determined to do so can 
find an opportunity to supplement his formal 
course work with practical experience that will help 
him professionally. 

When looking for a summer job, the under- 
graduate should not always choose that job which 
offers the highest salary. If he can possibly do so, 
he should consider whether this work will help to 
advance him professionally. 

What are the types of jobs open to the under- 
graduate during these vacation periods? Since he 
is paying hard earned money for the privilege of 
going to an institution where he can be exposed 
to the philosophies, principles, methods, skills, of 
physical education, he should try to make use of 
this training. If he decides to work on a construc- 
tion job, or for some business man, what will such 
work afford him in relation to his chosen pro- 


fession ? 


If he is wise and begins seeking his summer 
employment early, he will discover many oppor- 


tunities that will provide him with valuable experi- 
ence. For example, the summer camp will give him 
a chance to work with children, and put into prac- 
tice the training he has received in school. There 
are as many types of summer camps as there are 
children, and there is also the day camp for the 
person who must remain close to home. All of these 
camps are as anxious to locate physical education 
students who have a serious interest in recreation 
work, as we students are to locate them. The only 
problem is for us to show some initiative and con- 
tact the directors of these camps and convince them 
of our qualifications. 

If at first glance, the pay offered by overnight 
camps seem discouraging in comparison with sala- 
ries offered by industry, we should remember that 
the camp offers free room, board, and laundry. The 
discrepancy in salary would not be nearly as great 
as we fear when, at the end of the summer, we 
total the amount of cash we have to take back to 
college with us. And where else can we get a chance 
to plan, advise, teach, and direct in our chosen 
field? When we come back to our classes, we will 
find our work has broadened us so that our courses 
are a much richer experience than they were in 
previous years. We can show an adult professional 
approach to our field and begin to develop a teach- 
ing philosophy of our own. 

We will find that it is not only the children who 
have learned from us, but we who have learned 
from them! Furthermore, we have had a summer 
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that was fun, and we look forward to our next sum- 
mer as an eventful three months in which we can 
grow and not merely labor. Finally, we should not 
forget that this kind of summer work may very 
well, in the long run, prove to be by far the most 
remunerative. When we do get into the field, we 
may well need to supplement our income and wish 
to do so in a way that will add to our professional 
experience. There is an excellent opportunity for a 
physical education teacher to work himself up to a 
camp directorship, and here he can command a 
very high salary indeed. 

Unfortunately, there is the occasional student 
who simply must take a job that has no connection 
with his professional field in order to earn enough 
money to return to college in the fall. He may even 
have to work part-time during the college year. If 
he is a physical education student, however, there 
is a partial solution for his problem. He can try 
to find his part-time work with the Y. M. C. A., the 
Boys Club, the Boy Scouts, or some other similar 
organization. If necessary, he can volunteer his 
services and make his participation in such organi- 
zations become his recreation. We must all remem- 
ber that we have chosen the field of physical 
education because we like to work in it. It is a 
profession of service, and we must be willing to 
volunteer our services to organizations dealing with 
individuals, even if we have to work elsewhere in 





order to get enough money to pay our college ex- 
penses. 

Too many people in such a position forget the 
unique rewards that come from volunteering to 
execute a worthwhile task. The volunteer feels a 
deeper satisfaction for a job well done; he notes 
with a more appreciative eye the pleasure of those 
whom he has served. He meets other people who 
have a deep interest in children and from whom he 
can learn much; and, quite incidentally, he earns 
references for himself from people who are the 
leaders of the community. Knowing that the first 
few years in the field are the most difficult, we can 
prepare ourselves prior to this period while still in 
college. 

Another way in which any student can grow, no 
matter whether or not he has to work his way 
through college, is to enter the professional organi- 
zations in his field. These offer articles and pam- 
phlets which are helpful to the student and also 
give the student an attempt to participate in meet- 
ings at which he can exchange ideas. The neophyte 
needs as much help as he can possibly get. Al- 
though there are many people willing to give a 
helping hand, he must step forward and indicate his 
desire for that assistance. If he does so, every 
student will find that he has enough time to get 
some practical experience to supplement his course 
work even if he has to earn his way through college. 
No one can afford to pass up this opportunity. 


READING, WRITING AND FITNESS 


Is the same “Johnny who can’t read” physically unfit 
as well? Have we become a nation of softies? 


The President’s Council on Youth Fitness doesn’t 
believe so—yet. But its members do agree that it could 
happen unless something immediate, aggressive and posi- 
tive is done to prevent it. 

The human body and our present mode of living have 
somehow got to be reconciled. 

Physiologists say that man’s biological design has 
changed very little over the centuries. Man by nature is 
still an active being whose muscles, nerves and circula- 
tory system depend on action for growth and health. 
But in this day of mechanization, automation and ex- 
cessive leisure, we are lapsing into a sedentary existence. 
As Dr. Shane MacCarthy, executive director of the 
President’s Council, told a group of physical education 
and recreation leaders here recently, “We are taking the 
toil out of work and the action out of recreation.” 

The American man and his child now ride instead of 
walk, push a button instead of bending a back, play 
indoors instead of out. 

Most of us agree that that’s not good. If pressed, we 
might even admit that we feel better for a little physical 
exertion. But can we change a way of life that has been 
gradually developing for years? 

A child can’t always walk a mile to school the way 
his father did. With today’s traffic, there’s safety to be 
considered. Production can’t keep pace with the demand 
without the aid of machinery. Sociologically and eco- 


nomically, we depend on the automobile. Time in this 
fast-paced life is a major barricade against physical 
exercise. 


We can’t deliberately go backward for the sake of 
exercise or anything else. Our whole being is geared to 
this way of life. But that doesn’t eliminate the specter 
of physical unfitness. If we are to provide our bodies 
with the action they need, somehow in all of our 
American ingenuity we’re going to have to find a sub- 
stitute. 

If the North Carolina Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation has its way, the answer lies 
primarily in the schools. School programs must step up 
their emphasis on the physical as they are on the mental 
and emotional, these leaders say. They must somehow 
provide the facilities, the time and the teaching for the 
development of attitudes toward exercise and game skills 
which a boy or girl will play throughout life. Schools 
must broaden their programs beyond the few skilled 
athletes who participate in competitive sports to take in 
the unskilled and even the disinterested. 

The home and recreation organizations can help, but 
it is the school which has the opportunity to direct all 
boys and girls and for a longer period of time. It is 
there that those most concerned with the physical fitness 
of this nation feel the work should start. 

Their plea is worth consideration. It will do no good 
to remedy Johnny’s inability to read and his ignorance 
in science if he isn’t physically fit to put his new 


knowledge to work. Winston-SaLem News 
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Thought, a Neglected Phase of Teaching Activities 
Howard Goldman 


HOUGHT! THE MAGIC word of the aca- 

demician, the supposedly solitary province of 
the academic educator. Part of physical education? 
“Never!”, say many of our academic colleagues, 
and in many cases rightly so, for we have neglected 
that phase of physical education. One of the hall- 
marks of the good teacher is the ability to stimulate 
thought in his pupils. Unusual as it may seem, there 
are instances in activity courses where thinking 
has an important role to play. Our objectives in 
physical education are constantly changing, and 
they should be, for so is our society. Still, we 
notice the lack of the ability to think, on the part 
of our students, the moment they enter the realm 
of the physical. 

The type of thought referred to here is that 
combination of kinesthesis and visualization that 
enables a performer to know what his body and 
its parts are doing, and how they are doing it. 
Especially among poorer athletes, there is often no 
conception of just where their body parts are when 
they are attempting to accomplish some action. 
To illustrate, in a swimming class, a boy was bend- 
ing his knees to a right angle while doing the flutter 
kick. He insisted he was not bending his knees, 
until a long mirror changed his viewpoint. Some- 
how, that boy kept his mind divorced from his 
action, and was going through some physical 
motion. 

Another boy continually tried to swim in a pike 
position and kept heading bottomward. When he 
asked why this happened, he was told, and he said, 
“Watch now, while I do it right.” Back he went 
into the down glide to the bottom, and then got 
out of the water unaware of what he had not done. 


It is in this area that much of the thought stim- 
ulation that we need must take place. In swimming, 
tumbling, skiing and other sports which require 
unusual or new body positions, kinesthetic sense 
and thought must play primary roles. Beginners 
and the poorer athletes are not aware of the posi- 
tions in which they place their heads or limbs. 
Upon inquiry as to whether they know what they 
are doing or have done, the answer is usually a 
dull, “No.” The common method of accomplishing 
a stroke or kick in swimming is to imitate the in- 
structor or demonstrator vigorously, but mindlessly. 
When the particular reasons for doing this action 
a certain way are explained, they lisiten politely, 
and proceed with their practice no better off than 
they were before (except in a few instances) be- 
cause to them physical education is muscular, and 
not at all mental. 


Some Suggestions 

In learning a skill, there is a definite form to 
follow for initial learning. However, the individual 
must have some knowledge of his body and its basic 
rhythm in order to master the skill. Rhythm is an 
essential aspect of our activities. The flutter kick 
combined with the arm stroke and breathing must 
be rhythmical. The golf swing, the handspring, 
and the stem christiana all have their own form that 
must be learned. 

The individual must have knowledge of his own 
best rhythm in which to perform the particular skill 
he is learning. That rhythm may not be the in- 
structor’s or the local champion’s. It must be his 
own, enabling him to perform in his own most 
efficient manner. The more the learner knows about 
his own body, the more able he will be in controlling 
it, and its component parts. Unfortunately, we 
train or teach mostly in groups, never having time 
to stress the knowledge each person should have 
about his own body. People go through high school 
and college in activity classes with never a thought 
in mind about what their bodies are doing. 

Beginners can be shown the right way, and they 
can be shown varied forms. They can also be shown 
what not to do. You can then have them proceed, 
and their actions are either a carbon copy or com- 
pletely wrong. If somehow, we could get them to 
think through the action they are going to perform, 
prior to doing it, they could accomplish much more. 
To be able to visualize the parts and the whole of 
the skill are steps to more efficient learning. To 
see the momentary halt at the top of the back- 
swing, and feel the wrist whip prior to hitting 
the ball are great advantages to the golf learner. It 
must be similar to seeing a familiar street in an 
unknown city; he has been there before, and recog- 
nizes the position and situation. Motion pictures 
can be an invaluable aid in this type of learning. 


To be able at any time, to open the door to this 
realm of thought and visualization regarding his 
own body would be an invaluable possession for the 
learner. To skilled people, the beginners mistakes 
are often funny. More often, they puzzle the skilled 
person. “How could that guy have such a hard time 
mastering that simple skill?” Simply, the beginner 
has never done it before. He saw a demonstration, 
heard an explanation, and then started to do it 
before arranging his body, its rhythm, or the parts 
of the skill in his mind. A skilled slalom skier 
climbs through the course once and sometimes 
twice. He studies every gate both individually 
and in relation to the one above it. Then he climbs 
to the top for an overview of the course. 
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Why can’t a beginner stop a moment and think 
things through? Why must he rush to perform a 
new skill before he makes its acquaintance? Have 
a beginning swimmer sit down and think out his 
kick, his arm stroke and breathing, and then go in 
and try them out. Help a tumbler see and under- 
stand that if he keeps looking at his chest he will 
never master the back handspring. Attack the prob- 
lem mentally as well as physically. Why do it this 
way? Do you know an easier or better one? Which 
arm/leg do you start with? Why? How do we 
know? What is your best rhythm? Find out about 
your body before you begin to put it in awkward 
positions. Does he know that counter-rotation in 
skiing is a wind-up, or preparation to rotate the 
other way? Does he understand the fact that mo- 
mentum in swimming the crawl comes mainly from 
the down and back sweep of the arms? How much 
does your beginner know about himself? He has to 
use and care for his body for years to come. Would 
it not be a boon to know of what his body is cap- 
able, under correct mental control? 





In a swimming class, a beginner learned very 
rapidly. In three lessons he had good form and 
was put in the deeper water. When asked how 
he learned so fast and he said he believed very 
strongly in concentrating on what he was doing. In 
a little while, he asked why he got so tired just 
from swimming two widths of the pool. He received 
the usual answers about building up his strength 
and endurance through training. He went back into 
the water, swam two more widths, returned to me 
and said, “But I still get tired.” The only reply 
after that crusher was, “Well, you had just better 
concentrate on not getting tired.” 


Concluding Statement 


The answers to this problem lie in two separate 
areas: First, we need more time in our activity 
classes to do a better job. Second, we need teachers 
of physical education who have greater mastery of 
their subject area, and who will coach their classes 
as well as they coach their teams. 





SLEEP AND SPORTS 


Comment by the National Federation 
in Cooperation with the American Medical Ass’n 


Not even an athlete worn out from practice, 
sleeps like a log. Everyone “tosses” and “turns” 
in his sleep in varying degrees. This factor (termed 
motility) has been measured in scientific experi- 
ments. Sleep scientists know the average motility 
of the average person. They can measure any in- 
dividual’s average motility in normal sleep. 

Many factors influence the number of tosses or 
turns. Hard physical exercise does not seem to be 
one of these factors, but competitive activity with 
its emotional component steps up motility (indi- 
cating restlessness). The extent of interference with 
sleep depends on the emotional makeup of the 
athlete. 

Sleep has been called “the great restorer.”’ The 
athlete, because of the wear and tear of vigorous 
physical activity, is in particular need of such 
restoration. The old maxim of 8 hours of sleep is 
still a good minimum for the average person. But 
many trainers and team physicians advocate nine 
hours or more, even at the college level. Sleep 
needs differ, but habit is a strong influence. Be- 
cause of this factor, a player often gets less sleep 
than he really needs for top performance. 

A safe recommendation by the high school coach 
is nine hours sleep for each player. Few high school 
athletes can remain in top condition with less than 
this amount. The coach should note variable needs 
and advise those athletes who seem to require extra 


rest and sleep. Sleep, along with nutrition, is prob- 
ably one of the most important factors in the 
training regimen. 





HOW TO KILL ANY GROUP 
1. Don’t come to the meetings. 
2. If you do, come late. 
3. Find fault with officers and members. 


4. Never accept an office; it is easier to criticize 
than do things. 


5. Nevertheless, get annoyed if you aren’t ap- 
pointed to a committee. 


6. If appointed to a committee, don’t attend 
its meetings. 


7. If asked by the chairman to give your opin- 
ion, say nothing. After the meeting, tell everyone 
how things should have been done. 


8. Do no more than necessary. When other 
members roll up their sleeves to help things along, 
say the association is run by a clique. 


9. Hold back your dues as long as possible, 
or don’t pay at all. 


10. Don’t bother about getting new members, 
but if you do, be sure they are gripers like yourself. 


—Author unknown. 
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A Short Satire on Tall Goons 
Taylor Dodson 


NY BASKETBALL FAN recognizes a “goon” 

as an elongated Homo Sapien with noteworthy 
angular structural proportions, particularly the 
species with outstanding basketball ability. The 
moniker usually is applied to the “goon” on the 
visiting team and rarely refers to the “tall boy” 
playing on the home squad. 

Periodically, since 1891, man (namely the coach 
species) has attempted to secularize the goon by 
prohibiting him from the privilege of participation 
in spherical athletic contests (the basketball type), 
commonly known as thump-thump or bouncy 
bouncy. It is noted that generally these saprenial 
clamors seem to be intensified and, are more audi- 
tory, when such an abnormal freak of nature with 
these unusual proportions has reconsidered the 
more-than-generous scholarship offer by the par- 
simonious coach (Tutorus Americanas Spheriodus) 
and declined the alma mater in favor of the usual 
room, board, and tuition at a rival university. 
These denouncations very frequently reveal them- 
selves as cries to “raise the basket,” “prohibit dunk- 
ing,” “widen the lanes,” or “legislate against the 
goon.” The result has been frequent changes of the 
playing rules of basketball, many of which not only 
have resulted in confusion to players, coaches, and 
fans; but, most of all, they have resulted in the 
haltering of certain basketball players. 

The important question for masticatory consider- 
ation is “why?” Why do we attempt to restrict or 
prohibit the tall player the right of wholesome 
participation in basketball? Why is this sport so 
plagued with such rule hallucinations and pseudo- 
pigraphous changes. Be it emphasized that many 
times these questions are registered only to throw 
a smoke screen around the seasonal records which 
were non-spectacular for the coach or school. A 
microscopic inspection of the question points up the 
fact that many Homo Sapien coaches have not 
realistically scrutinized the problem. 


The Situation 

To begin with, in American football, the coach 
(Tutorus Americanas Ovalious) searches without 
restraint for the jumbo species of mesomorphs, be- 
ing especially attracted by the ones well blessed 
with strength and speed. Yet never has the cry 
been alarming of outlawing the Nabisco in this 
sport. No apparent record of complaint was ever 
registered against the University of Illinois or the 
Detroit Lions for having permitted all 363 pounds 
of Les Bingaman to play football. In fact the 
only real problem that arose was in locating a uni- 
form large enough to canvas his entire elephantine 
torso from exposure to the spectators. 

Furthermore, in track and field athletics, coaches 
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(Tutorus Americanas Velocipedus and Tutorus 
Americanas Propellus) rarely have illustrated skep- 
ticism to the extent that they reject athletes who, 
also by nature, can sprint faster or can hurl objects 
to a greater distance than less capable neophytes. 
Likewise, in the great American pastime, baseball, 
coaches (Tutorus Americanas Spheriodus Minimus) 
have never been known to request a Stan Musial or 
Ted Williams to return his bat and ball just be- 
cause he knocked too many balls over the center 
field fences—even in small schools that cannot 
afford to purchase many baseballs for the season. 

Why do we then propose that an elongated ecto- 
morph be denied the right to use that God-given 
endowment in athletic participation? Should we 
deny him the right of participation in the one sport 
where he is not penalized, for such a mechanical 
leverage works to a great disadvantage in most 
other sports? He has been gifted by nature to 
enjoy success in basketball in the same manner that 
Bobby Morrow has enjoyed excellence in the sprints 
and Parry O’Brien in the shot put. Why should 
some complain so loudly when Bill Russell or Wilt 
Chamberlain enjoy the headlines in basketball? 
Even more important, why are these protests loud- 
est from coaches and fans who have sadly lost their 
goon, er—‘tall man”—by graduation just last 
June? 

There is considerable evidence that would indi- 
cate that much of the coaching responsibilities of 
coaches (Tutorus Americanas Athletics) amounts to 
the difficult task of arousing in each athlete the full 
potential of athletic prowess gifted him by nature 
and, of course, teaching the correct application of 
those native skills into specific game situations for 
best results. If this not be true, why are there not 
more “coaches” Russells or Chamberlains? 

Why then coaches (Tutorus Americanas Spher- 
iodus) and sports fans (Spectator Americanas and 
Spectatorus Americanas Alumnus) do we continu- 
ally and without restraint attempt to categorically 
legislate against a natural phenomenon in a sport 
(Americanas Spheriodus) through which and only 
which a “goon” has an opportunity for excellence? 
Would it not be amply as logical to legislate against 
the coach who has exceptional coaching ability or 
the institution that has plenty of cash-on-hand? 

The realistic fact always remains—equality can- 
not be legislated. We should and must provide 
equality of opportunity—but not of ability. 
Through this ideal in sports, democracy is more pro- 
nounced than in any other area of our American 
way of life. 

Equality 

We are seemingly attempting to enact rules that 

would, at least theoretically, result in a basketball 
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game ending in a tie score. In our free-enterprise, 
a winner must be determined. In basketball, it 
seems rather logical that if it happens to be a goon, 
or even a short Slater Martin, that provides the 
team with the winning margin of victory, let chance 
be eliminated as the determinant factor. Let’s keep 
score as usual and at the end of the game, declare 
the winner to be the team with the greatest total 
points scored. Again, let there be no “chance” 





victory as a result of attempted legislated player 
equality. Let the uncommon athlete enter the game 
and enjoy the same opportunity of success as the 
less fortunate athlete. 


Thus the equality of opportunity is realized and ~ 


the great American objective of our way of life, 
Democracy, is at its highest. This is the true system 
of American Sports. 


A Project of In-Service Education 
Clifford A. Boyd 


HE COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL Education and 
Health of the University of Florida is attempt- 
ing to revise its curriculum in light of acceptable 
and desirable standards of professional preparation. 
Recently an attempt to appraise the offerings in 
the professional curriculum was undertaken. An 
investigation of the literature regarding professional 
preparation was made. Teaching functions were 
identified and analyzed. A list was developed of 
116 competencies! deemed essential for effective 
teaching in physical education. The list was then 
submitted to the faculty. They were asked to rate 
subjectively the competencies using the following 
criteria: 
A rating of 3: 
This indicates that YES—DEFINITE PRO- 
VISIONS have been planned for in the organi- 
zation and conduct of a particular course for 
the development of the specific competency 
involved. 
A rating of 2: 
This indicates that YES—POSSIBLY some 
development of the specific competency in- 
volved may take place in an indirect way or as 
a by-product of the course but no definite pro- 
visions have been made in planning course 
content. 
A rating of 1: 
This indicates that NO PROVISIONS HAVE 
BEEN MADE and the specific competency in- 
volved WILL NOT IN ANY WAY be de- 
veloped, even indirectly or as a by-product. 
These directions were issued: 
Please place a check (V) in the appropriate 
column indicating in your judgment the rela- 
tive degree (expressed as 1, 2, or 3) to which 
provision is made in the course you teach for 
the development of the specific competency 
involved. 
It should be understood that some courses are 
very specific in nature and others are broad in 
scope, therefore, the number of competencies de- 
veloped in individual courses may vary consider- 
ably. 


1 Copies may be secured by writing the author. 


A total of twenty-five different courses were used 
as sources of data. Twenty-eight ratings were in- 
volved however as in three courses two instructors 
were involved. In these cases ratings were made 
independently. The courses used in the study are 
listed as follows: 

Activity (predominantly) courses 

Pha 251—Folk, Social and Tap Dance 
Pha 252—Modern Dance 
Pha 253—Team Sports for Women 


(Field Hockey, Softball, Track | 


and Field) 

Pha 254—Team Sports for Women 
(Volleyball, Soccer, Speedball, 
Basketball) 

Pha 255—Individual and Dual Sports for 

; Women 

Pha 256—Swimming and Diving for Women 

Pha 258—Tennis and Golf for Women 

Pha 281—Football 

Pha 282—Basketball 

Pha 283—Track and Baseball 

Pha 284—-Team Games for Men 

Pha 285—Individual and Dual Sports for Men 

Pha 286—Aquatics for Men 

Pha 287—-Gymnastics for Men 


Theory courses (predominantly) 

Pha 291—Principles of Physical Education 

Pha 305—Teaching and Officiating Team 
Sports for Women (Volleyball, 
Basketball, Field Hockey) 

Pha 306—Teaching and Officiating Team 
Sports for Women 
(Softball, Soccer, and Speedball) 

Pha 315—Applied Anatomy and Physiology 

Pha 325—Conduct of Playgrounds and Indoor 
Centers 

Pha 363—Teaching Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools 

Pha 373—Teaching Physical Education in the 
Elementary Schools 

Pha 375—Adapted Physical Education 

Pha 376—First Aid and Injuries 

Pha 441—Administration of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics 
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An attempt was made to ascertain to what extent 
(percentage-wise) instructors in the various courses 
made definite provisions for the development of 
competencies in their specific courses. Frequency 
(as revealed by a percentage) does not of course 
indicate cruciality. The findings merely reveal 
whether or not the development of certain com- 
petencies are being repeatedly stressed in the pro- 
fessional curriculum. 


Table I—Extent of Provision for 
Competency Development 


Type of Course No. of Competencies Percentage* 
1 ee 88 6 
i re eee 110 95 
AliCGoursés <2. ==< 111 .96 





* All percentages reported to the nearest whole number. 


Table I indicates that a good basis for compe- 
tency development appears to be established during 
the first two years of professional preparation when 
the activity courses are offered. It also indicates 
that collectively, in all courses, there is excellent 
extensiveness or breadth of provision for compe- 
tency development in the professional curriculum 
at the University of Florida as far as frequency is 
concerned. Almost all (96 per cent) of the com- 
petencies are provided for (e.g., were given a rating 
of 3) but how well this is being done is not revealed 
by these data. 


Table II—Mean Percentages of Courses that make 


Provision for Competency Development 
According to Area 


No. of 
Compe- Activity Theory All 
Area tencies Courses Courses Courses 
Philosophy ------- 13 21 43 30 
i 28 42 45 44 
Administrative ---. 27 21 33 26 
Special Services 
and Activities ~~~ 29 9 17 12 
Faculty and Com- 
munity Relations —_ 8 4 19 11 
Professional Contri- 
butions and Growth 11 5 22 12 
116 21 31 25 
Mean Mean Mean 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age age age 


An Analysis of Table II reveals the following: 


1. The mean percentages for Theory courses are 
greater than those for Activity courses. This ap- 
pears logical as they are usually more comprehen- 
sive in scope. 

2. The teaching area was the only area in which there 
was not a definite increase in percentage in the 
theory courses. This seems to indicate that the 
greatest attention to competency development in 
the Activity courses is in the teaching area and that 
a fairly good base is established at that time. 

3. Major emphasis on competencies in the teaching 
area is continued in the Theory courses but gains 
considerable support in the areas of Philosophy 
and Administration. 

4. Interpretation of the significances of the mean per- 
centage figures is very difficult as there is no basis 
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for knowing just what percentage would be desir- 
able. Again, frequency does not indicate crucjality. 
For example: many courses may make definite 
provision for the development of a specific compe- 
tency, yet collectively they may not provide any 
more meaningful experiences, both in quantity and 
quality, than that offered through a single course. 


Table III—A Listing of the Competencies Planned 
for in More Than Half of the Courses of 
the Professional Curriculum 


Mean 
Percent- 
Area Competency age 
Teaching —No:33—Evaluation of student 
progress and achieve- 
p(s Rae SRE EAS ree te 89 
Teaching —No:21—Relationship between 
ability in an activity and 
the problems of the 
NORIO oso ea 75 
Teaching —No:38—Methods of organizing 
groups for instruction_._ 75 
Teaching —No:28—Provisions for individual 
dittererices: o..5 5 71 
Philosophy —No: 7—Individual differences 
that exist among chil- 
ECW so ee 61 
Teaching —No:36—Utilization of student 
ENS ge 61 
Teaching —No:41—Daily lesson plans______ 61 
Teaching —No:20—Basic principles of me- 
chanics as applied to 
bodily movement in phy- 
sical education ~_----_- 59 
Teaching —No:30—Democratic principles in 
teRONE. 5s 58 
Administra- 
tive —No:49—Class organization and 
CONGO 3 Sse 54 
Administra- 
tive —No:61—Use and maintenance of 
equipment and facilities. 54 
Philosophy —No:11—Objectives of physical 


wissan ees 53 


Table III reveals those competencies that over 
half of the professional courses were concerned with 
developing and were the 12 competencies considered 
most important by the faculty. 


education 


Recommendations for Further Research 

This study represents the initial efforts of the 
faculty of the professional curriculum of the College 
of Physical Education and Health of the University 
of Florida to evaluate the effectiveness of its pro- 
gram relating to definite provisions for the develop- 
ment of competencies deemed essential for teaching 
success. 

The next analysis that needs to be undertaken 
is a determination of the intensity or degree of 
competency development in specific courses and col- 
lectively in all courses. For example, each faculty 
member can prepare a list of the specific planned 
experiences that are used in his course to provide 
for the development of competencies. Thus a series 
of planned experiences would be listed for each 
competency that the faculty member has already 
indicated that he attempts to develop in his course. 
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The initial study has revealed the WHAT and 
WHEN of competencies, e.g., which competencies 
were developed and when and how often during the 
four year training program. (The training actually 
studied involved merely three and one-half years as 
it was up until the beginning of the Internship 
program.) The next proposed study should reveal 
the HOW and HOW WELL competencies are be- 
ing developed. 

Such an analysis could have real implications for 
curriculum revision for any teacher education in- 
stitution. It might reveal a constant repetition of 
course content as various courses attempt to make 
provision for the development of a particular com- 
petency. This type of revelation might justify the 
oft-repeated lament of students everywhere who 
complain that they “get the same old stuff” in all 
their courses. Such an analysis might reveal the 
need for improved teaching methods as well as im- 
proved course content. It might be possible that 
only a limited number and type of experiences are 
available to students. This information might in- 
dicate that not only are students subjected to “the 


MOVING AN INJURED PLAYER 


Comment by the National Federation 
in Cooperation with the American Medical Ass’n 


A physician should be present at all athletic contests 
in which the injury hazard is great. One of the attending 
doctor’s responsibilities is to supervise the moving of an 
injured player when this is necessary. However, serious 
injuries occur in practice and sometimes in sports where 
injury is not generally anticipated. At such times it may 
be necessary to move the injured player, but it is 
usually best to do so only on a doctor’s instuctions. 

Student managers as well as coaches and other faculty 
members connected with sports should be well grounded 
in correct first-aid procedures, including proper methods 
of transportation. (See Chapter on Transportation, 
American Red Cross First Aid Textbook.) Players, too, 
should have a basic understanding of first-aid practices. 

Don’t be hurried into moving an athlete who has been 
hurt; few injuries require breakneck speed. Particularly 
when there is any suspicion of a neck or back injury, 
the game and crowd can wait. Remember the first-aid 
admonition: “Improper or careless methods frequently 
increase the severity of the injury and may even cause 
death”. 

In body-contact sports an inconspciously-placed stretch- 
er is a practical necessity. Having an established pro- 
cedure to promptly obtain needed ambulance service is 
equally important. 

Written step-by-step directions to follow when an 
injured athlete must be moved are a protection to the 
school as well as the players themselves. Representatives 
of your local medical society can help you develop such 








same old stuff” but are taught it “in the same old 
way.” One can see that the next step in the on- 
going evaluation of the professional curriculum will 
involve considerable time and effort on the part of 
many individuals. The values, however, of such an 
in-service project are almost immeasurable. The 
resulting end-product should be a truly fine cur- 
riculum in terms of both content and method. A 
most significant worth of such a project invariably 
is the effect of the PROCESS upon those involved 
-—both faculty and students. Teaching should 
inevitably be a matter of DOING and not just 
talking about what should be done. 

Perhaps the most vital competencies developed 
will be those involving the personnel of the profes- 
sional curriculum itself, rather than the students for 
whom the program is intended. Ultimately, of 
course, this means the future prospective teachers 
will receive the benefits of the improved curriculum 
and the teachers within it. The overall value will, 
therefore, be the improvement of teaching in the 
schools of our nation. 


“standing orders” which fit the needs of the local situa- 


tion. 


TO TEAM ATTENDANTS: 


UNDER NO CONDITION MOVE AN ATHLETE 
WITHOUT MEDICAL SUPERVISION WHO IS 
UNABLE TO MOVE AN EXTREMITY. THIS IS 
A SIGN OF EITHER A NECK OR SPINAL IN- 
JURY—POSSIBLY A FRACTURE. MOVING A 
PLAYER WITH SUCH AN INJURY MAY CAUSE 
FURTHER DAMAGE AND RESULT IN PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY OR EVEN DEATH. 


—The Ohio School Athlete 


FIRST CHOICE 


The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate, was on a return flight from a religious 
convocation in Honolulu when one of the plane’s engines 
conked out. The pretty hostess bustled about reassuring 
the pasengers, but Chaplain Harris felt she needed a 
little reassurance herself. 

“Nothing can happen to this plane,” he told her. 
“There are eight bishops aboard.” 

The hostess forced a smile and said she would relay 
the comforting news to the captain. In a few minutes 
she was back, looking uncertain. 

“T told the captain,” she said. “He said he would rather 
have four engines.” —Lutheran 
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Note: The purpose of this column is to present a summary of various procedures which 


are being utilized in contemporary physical education through a description of their advantages, 
disadvantages and special characteristics. The hope is that such treatment will increase the 
reservoir of concepts, devices, techniques, and procedures from which a better selection of 
methods might be made for the more effective conduct of the program in physical education, 
in health education and safety, and in recreation. 

Our readers are urged to send in suggestions, ideas, and specific contributions to R. L. 


Wickstrom, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


Techniques for Organizing and Presenting Relays: 


Part Il 


LARGE AND FREQUENT problem in the 

administration of relays is how to equalize the 
teams so the same team does not win every relay. 
There are many methods of dealing with this prob- 
lem. One of the simplest of the devices is to select 
the original teams in an arbitrary manner and then 
modify them after each relay or set of relays. When 
body size is not an important factor, the original 
teams may be decided by counting off by the num- 
ber representing the total teams desired. The teams 
then line up in a predetermined area facing a given 
direction and the first relay may be presented. If 
the competition is even and no team is conspicu- 
ously stronger than the others, there is no need to 
change. Such a situation presents a desirable op- 
portunity to develop a wholesome type of competi- 
tion in which good team effort can result in victory. 
A teacher who is sensitive to the reactions of the 
students can fan the spirit of competition with 
strong words of encouragement to all participants. 

Unfortunately, equalization of teams for relays is 

not the rule but the exception, and the situation 
must be remedied. The following are simple meth- 
ods which are possible solutions to the problem of 
team equalization: 

1. The Split Team (used for shuttle relay for- 
mations). Half of each team is at each end 
of the relay area and rotation occurs at only 
one end. Each team moves one team position 
to the right and the team in the far right 
position moves to replace the team at the far 
left. In this system half of each team is 
changed with each rotation. Children in the 
elementary grades can easily comprehend such 
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simple changes, and this method is highly 
recommended for them. If the number of 
teams is large, rotation may occur at both 
ends of the relay area but the rotation must 
be in opposite directions. This is possible by 
having the teams at each end rotate to their 
right. 


. First Man Back. When a modification of 


teams is desired, the front man in each team 
line moves to the rear of the team to his 
right and each other team member steps one 
position forward. The front man in the team 
to the far right goes to the rear of the team 
in the position to the far left. This system 
causes a new person to be the first performer 
for each team and modifies the teams only 
slightly. This, too, is a relatively simple 
method and can be used by children in the 
lower grades. A variation of the First Man 
Back system is to have the front man of each 
team go to the end of the team line to the 
right on the first rotation and have the new 
first man go to the rear of the team to the 
left on the next rotation. In this manner the 
teams become thoroughly mixed without re- 
forming the same teams as they would if the 
rotation continued in the same direction. 

Teacher’s Choice. Once the teams have been 
selected and are in proper position for relays, 
they count off from front to rear. As the 
teacher sees the need for team equalization he 
can manipulate his rotation to suit the situa- 
tion. He may decide, for example, to have 
the number threes move one team to the left 
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and the number fives one team to the right. 
Many variations and combinations are pos- 
sible. A value of this method not having to 
do with the immediate problem, permits the 
instructor, by exerting a subtle control, to 
break up noisy or unwieldy combinations of 
students and thereby avoid the need for seri- 
ous disciplinary measures. 


These systems for rotation and equating relay 
teams are used with ease once they are mastered by 
the students. The initial experience in teaching 
them should not be expected to be different from 
teaching any other new skill. A failure to execute 
the proper movements the first time may be due to 
inadequate instructions from the teacher or to typi- 
cal confusion arising from a new type of activity. 
If these are desirable procedures they should not 
be abandoned without fair trial. Teaching these 
maneuvers is no more difficult than teaching a pro- 
cedure of deployment for physical exercise. And 
there are certain advantages to this type of in- 
struction: : 


1. The ability to follow verbal instructions can 
be improved and expanded. 

2. Rest is gained during the time the students 
are rotating or changing positions. 

3. Attention is maintained. 

4. Interest in relays and a high level of competi- 
tive spirit are preserved. 


General Method for Presenting Relays 

A semi-formal type of method is indicated for 
use in presenting relays. The very nature of the 
activity describes the manner in which a class 
must be controlled in order to have maximum 
participation and effective results. Students must 
be told exactly where to go and exactly what to do. 
This of course implies that the instructor has his 
lesson thoroughly planned and his equipment ready 
and available. For the teacher who is relatively 
inexperienced in presenting relays the following are 
suggestions in methodology: 


1. Anticipate the amount of equipment needed and be 
consistent in selecting the number of teams when 
the amount of equipment is a restrictive factor. 
There should be enough equipment available so 
that teams can be limited to eight or ten members. 

2. Decide who is to get the equipment for his team 
and how it will be collected after completion of the 
activity. 

3. Predetermine destinations and landmarks that are 
involved in the various parts of the relays. 

4. Construct the basic sequence of relays to be used, 
arranging it in order of ascending difficulty. 

5. Determine the rules in a detailed and precise man- 
ner so that most questions can be answered in the 
instructions. (When to start, how to start, who is 
to recover loose balls, what to do if the number of 
members on a team is larger or smaller than the 
number on any other team, how to signal a team is 
finished, etc.) 





6. Demonstrate the sequence of movements in a relay 
at least twice and verbalize the movements previous 
to and during each demonstration. It is not neces- 
sary to run any considerable distance—a step or 
two to illustrate “running to the black line” is 
adequate. 

7. If a Split Team formation is used the teams can 
both advance to the middle of the area for the 
demonstration and instructions. 

8. Insist on total attention and maximum quiet during 
the demonstration and giving of instructions. 

9. Permit the students to move out of their lines to 
observe the demonstrations. There will be very 
little time lost and the proper execution of the 
relay will be the premium. 

10. If a team or teams are confused in the first 
attempt at a new relay, stop the entire class for a 
review of the instructions. If a student becomes 
disoriented in the middle of a relay, simply shout 
instructions to him and have him continue as best 
he can. 

ll. At no time punish or discipline the losers of a 

~ relay. 


Relays for Fitness 

A valuable and practical application of the relay 
is the improvement or maintenance of the physical 
fitness of elementary school children. A minimum 
amount of equipment is involved and relays could 
be developed which fit into any situation. The 
various aspects of physical fitness can be empha- 
sized through careful selection of the movements in 
each relay. Of particular value are movements 
which strengthen the muscles of the arms, legs, 
trunk and shoulders, emphasize balance, agility and 
coordination. 


Suggested Relays for Fitness 


1. With hands on hips, and feet together, hop a 
distance of 40 feet, turn around and return. 

2. Grasp the left ankle with the left hand and hop a 
distance of 40 feet on the right leg, turn around, 
reverse legs and return. 

3. With hands on hips and feet together, hop a dis- 
tance of 40 feet, return by hopping backward. 

4. In a squat position with hands on hips and feet 
shoulder width apart, hop a distance of 25 feet, 
turn around and return. 

5. Starting to the right of a line that goes the direc- 
tion and distance of the relay, hop a distance of 40 
feet, each hop landing on the opposite side of the 
line, turn around and return. 

6. Starting to the right of a line that goes the direc- 
tion and distance of the relay, hop a distance of 40 
feet, each hop landing on the opposite side of the 
line. Hop on the right foot only going, and hop 
on the left foot on the return. 

On each of the relays the performer hops all the 
way to his destination and hops on his return to 
the starting line. 

7. Dog walk (facing downward and supported on 
hands and feet) a distance of 50 feet, return by 
doing the dog walk backward. 

8. Lame Dog Walk (facing downward and supported 
on the hands and one foot—one foot held off the 
floor) a distance of 50 feet, return by doing the 
lame dog walk backward (other foot). 
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. relay 9, Crab walk forward a distance of 25 feet and Anyone who has worked with elementary school 
evious —_ 2 ign bon —_ a ey et : children will recognize that many of the relays 
a ware ketb 1 palage Phar d ball in th * carrying listed will be difficult for them. The skills included 
tep or a basketball or playground ball in the lap, return” h , ff hall the ability of th 
ne” is by doing the crab walk backward. ; in the re ays olier a Challenge to € abDuity 0 e 

a 11. Run a distance of 25 feet by running backward, children and have appeal. They also have the value 
nae s ee a - a gey ee hackward, 0! Providing enough challenge to their bodies to 

. AUN a a Z 
or the return by doing the crab walk sideward. produce better physical fitness. a may _ ae 

a 13. Hop sideward a distance of 40 feet, return by to practice some of the skills in t ese relays so they 
during © hopping backward. The feet must be kept together can be done effectively by the children, or it may 
¥ oo - ee oe this ya th cnasals ial be necessary to modify the relays. Reducing the 
S to . 4 abbDl (¢) om a squa sition Wi ands on * : . * 4: “3 

very i the floor io front of the fect leap forward with suggested distances is a simple and realistic modi 
f the © the body extended and push off with the feet fication. 

¥ before the hands touch the floor) a distance of 25 While these relays are designed primarily for 
> first feet, return by doing the dog walk backward. _ elementary school children, intermediate and high 
fora © 15. Crab walk forward a distance of 25 feet carrying aaa d ‘ll ate dai h Will 
comes a basketball or playground ball in the lap, return School students will enjoy doing them. Will you 
shout | by hopping with the ball held between the knees. try them? 
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one e SUMMARY OF SEMINAR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Paul W. Stoddard 





relay At the Twelfth Annual International Conference of Allied Youth, six seminars, 
ysical composed of about sixty persons each and led by selected adults, came to the following 
mum ten conclusions in regard to “Alcohol and Adolescents,” the conference theme: 
could I. Alcohol affects adversely both health and morals; but most important of all, 
The it confers no benefits on young people which cannot better be obtained from 
— some other source. 
in 
nents II. Jf young people are to be persuaded not to drink, a variety of substitutes 
legs, must be provided. These may be by the school, church, community, or by 
r and the young people themselves. 
III. Various racial and religious groups have different customs with regard to 
alcohol which must be respected. One must not allow personal prejudice to 
. *. Pp 
overcome a sense of fair-mindedness. 
7 IV. Parents have great responsibility in setting an example. All evidence points 
hop a to the fact that, in general, most young people who come from non-drinking 
ound, homes do not drink. 
ae V. The best help that has yet been offered in connection with alcohol and 
1. : driving is driver training in the schools. We must emphasize that the drinking 
| feet fe driver as well as the drunken driver is a menace to the community, and it 
feet, © is a matter of civic responsibility to help get him off the road. 
seis : VI. Compare to the liquor interests, which have unlimited funds for advertising, 
of 40 our efforts in that direction must seem feeble indeed. But members of Allied 
f the & Youth can do much missionary work, using energy instead of money. 
esis ; VII. An individual must be willing to take a stand for the principles he believes 
of 40 in, and must have the strength to oppose conformity, even though he is 
f the & ridiculed or even condemned. 
Bais: : VIII. Jt is not necessary to moralize to young people, or say “thou shalt not” ; 
ll the © they can be trusted as adults, and, if given the facts, can safely be left to 
mto F make their own decisions. 
‘ IX. It is impossible to give a single categorical answer to the question of modera- 
d bw tion as opposed to total abstinence, but the historic position of Allied Youth 
wipe 2 favors abstinence for teenagers. (“It Is Smarter Not To Drink.’’) 
orted X. More important than a single answer to such a question, it is vital, we 
“ = % repeat, to be tolerant of our neighbor’s feelings, and to engender respect for 


the right of each individual to decide such important matters for himself. 
May, 1958 
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Physical Education Around the World 
Part IV—Britain: Last Port of Call 


Dorothy S. 


N THE 20TH of June, 1957, I drove north 

from Paris to Le Touquet, where my car 
and I embarked on a plane which flew us across 
the Channel. As you drive on the right in France 
and on the left in England, I had to keep my 
mind on the road with great care at first, but the 
- huge signs all the way up to London warning you 
to “Keep to the Left,” were a great help. The 
excellent road markings took me right in to my 
hotel in the center of London. There I found 
letters and messages from my English friends, 
many of whom had been in the U.S.A. The Con- 
gress of the IAPESGW* was to come on the 15th 
of July and prior to that date I was free to visit 
other places. 


I found the work in Britain tremendously inter- 
esting and I was absorbed by their new study of 
movement and the way the classes of children 
respond to this, and the very keen interest of the 
girls studying to teach this method. I had the great 
privilege of going with Miss Ruth Foster to the 
Art of Movement Studio out of London and lunch- 
ing there with Mr. Laban and Ilsa Ullman, his head 
teacher. The classes we saw were most interesting. 
It was a group of teachers of all shapes and sizes, 
men and women, and somehow they managed to 
work out a series of movements that had meaning 
and coherence, even a certain beauty, and were 
well worth seeing. We were to see more of the 
Laban work at the Congress but I was happy to 
meet him first in the studio. It was a very reward- 
ing day. 

In all I took three trips out of London. One took 
me to the Lady Mabel College of Physical Educa- 
tion near Rotherham where Miss Anne Delano of 
Smith College was on exchange with Miss Joan 
Dixon of Lady Mabel. It proved to be a very good 
and happy experience for both of them and for 


* International Association of Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women. 


Ainsworth 


hoth colleges. Lady Mabel is in Wentworth Wood- i 
house, one of the “Great Houses” of England. It — 
was at one time the residence of the Prime Minister 


of England in the days when the whole personnel | 


moved to the country with the officials concerned © 
after Parliament adjourned. This is the reason for 
the size of the back of the house which is a large 7 
and beautiful place for such a school. The stables 
house a fine gymnasium where there is every kind © 
of apparatus which is very popular indeed with © 
the students. Here are the art studios for the girls 
may also prepare to teach art. All students study | 
some art while there. The studio was of great | 
interest to me for it showed the very definite im- 7 
provement and variety in the work. 

I had a most interesting introduction to the 


country about Rotherham as Miss Foster drove up © 
with me and we first stopped for a night at Wooley © 


Hall. This is a charming place, set in a park which © 
has been taken over by the group in charge of © 
Education in Yorkshire for the purpose of housing | 


conferences, brief courses, or for the meetings of | 


special groups. Some Norwegian and English teach- 
ers were there when we arrived. It was here that 
the Anglo-American Seminar met and stayed the © 
previous summer. There are many interesting | 
schools in the nearby villages which are in the © 
mining district of England. We saw some of the | 
classes on the following day and it was really 


moving to see what these childern could bring out | 


in class and the skill and interest with which they © 
could act out a story using the various types of © 
movement which they had been practicing at the 
beginning of the class. This was taught by the class 
room teacher, and very well taught. 

My next trip took me to Anstey College of Phy- © 
sical Education where Miss Muriel Webster is 7 
co-director with Miss A. Hobbs. It was a great © 
pleasure to see this school and to meet the students 
and faculty. I was there over the weekend so I | 
could not see the classes. Miss Webster was chair- | 
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At London College 


man of the committee which had planned the 
Congress so we had much to discuss, and I had the 
rare treat of going with her to Stratford to see 
“As You Like It” at the beautiful Shakespearian 
Theatre. 

My third trip took me to Malmsbury where I 
spent a very pleasant day with Marjorie Lockley 
Buxton, a former member of my department at 
Smith. She wil! be remembered as a very skillful 
member of the all-England Lacrosse team which had 
as captain her sister, Kathleen Lockley, now head 
Mistress of Putney Hill School. On my return trip 
to London I saw them setting up the great tents 
at Henley where the boat races were to be held 
in a day or two. I was lucky enough to go twice 
to the Wimbleton tennis matches. The remarkable 
organizer of the Congress, Miss P. Colson, had 
seats in the Royal box for the opening day and she 
very kindly took me with her. This box is really a 
tier of seats and is in a perfect location at the 
end of the famous “center court.” The Royal rep- 
resentative was the very handsome Duchess of 
Kent. In spite of the rain the tennis was 
magnificent. 

Finally came the climax of this great year of 
travel. It was the third International Congress of 
the International Association of Physical Educa- 
tion and Sports for Girls and Women, and it proved 
to be all we had hoped and more. There were dele- 
gates from 60 different countries and over 400 
women were present. (It was limited to 400 or 
there would have been many more.) The fact that 
the government backed the invitations was a de- 
cided asset. But the great success of the Congress 
was due largely to the excellent, meticulous and 
imaginative work of Miss P. Colson who was the 
“Hon. Sec.” but in our terms the Organizing Chair- 
man. She made all the arrangements, ably assisted 
by her helpers at the Central Council of Recreation. 
Miss Colson was also the Representative for Bri- 
tain in our Association. 

The Congress has already been described in the 
Journal of the AAHPER so I will only add that 





The author, third from left 


the combination of short papers and demonstra- 
tions, each followed by discussion (with inter- 
preters) was a very satisfactory arrangement, as 
those who could not understand could see and later 
find help through the interpreters in a small group. 
For the first time, delegates from Poland and 
Russia were present and were faithful participants. 

Not only were the days filled with these very 
interesting events and talks, but there were a series 
of receptions and parties. The first was a reception 
at the Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor, at which he both received and spoke 
to us and presented Lord Halisham, their very 
witty and intelligent Minister of Education, who 
has since been advanced to a higher post. The 
next night was a wonderful evening of folk dancing 
at the Cecil Sharpe House led by the well-known 
Mr. Douglas Kennedy, Director of English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, where he had some ex- 
cellent demonstrations and a beautiful sword dance 
by a man from the Isle of Wight who is chosen 
to do this one dance and who alone may do so 
as long as he lives. It is a very impressive dance. 
There was also much dancing by the whole group. 

The following night we were given a reception 
by the University of London which was planned 
down to the last minute because the Duchess of 
Gloucester was to be present. The detail of this 
affair should give us pause but it all resulted in a 
very smoothly run reception and the Duchess 
proved to be a very gracious person who met and 
talked with a goodly number of the delegates and 
representatives. 

Another day there was a magnificent Field Day 
held out at the great fields where the school chil- 
dren of London are sent for an afternoon of games 
at least once a week. There were all types of 
games going on for girls of all ages and on the far 
side of the field were the All English Hockey and 
Lacrosse teams playing their reserves and some 
school girls playing cricket. Then tea and speeches 
and home. It was a wonderful display of organiza- 
tion in sport. 
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This was the end except for a few decisions made 
by the representatives who voted: (1) to publish 
a small Review which will appear twice a year, 
starting this April;* (2) to establish not only 
national memberships but individual ones as well; 
(3) and last but not least, to accept the invitation 
of the U.S.A. (sponsored by the AAHPER and 
the NAPECW) to hold their Fourth International 
Congress in our country. This is a big challenge 
to us but also will be very worth while and very 
interesting. 


* Any one interested in receiving the Review should 
write Miss Ainsworth. At first it will appear twice a 
year, Spring and Fall. 





And so after returning to Paris to leave my 
car I flew back to New York which I had left just 
340 days before. It was a thrilling and very satis- 
factory trip from beginning to end. I am indebted 
to the many persons who were so very kind and 
hospitable in each country. It is my great hope 
that they will come to our country and that we 
may give them as interesting a time as they gave 
me. I hope, too, that others from our country 
may have similar experiences for through these 
contacts we come to understand and better evalu- 
ate our own work, and share in furthering the much 
needed program of better understanding between 
the peoples of the world. 


“WHAT ARE THE QUALITIES THAT I LOOK FOR IN A COACH?” 
Dr. Harry M. Rice, Principal, Bloomfield (New Jersey) High School 


The principal is looking for four qualities which are 
considered attributes in a coach. 


1. He is first a teacher, then a coach. 


2." He knows his coaching sport. His experience as a 
player and a coach is demonstrated by his leadership. 


3. His personality pervades the sport he coaches and 
sustains an abiding interest by the staff, students, and 
the community. 


4. His character is subscribed to in both playing the 
sport he coaches and the faculty he is a part of by the 
students, both contestants and spectators. 


The philosophy of a good coach should be—“A game 
worth playing is worth winning fairly.” 


“What Does a Coach Expect of a Principal” Summary 
of discussion. 


1. Cooperation. 


2. Understanding of the many problems that a coach 
faces. 


3. An attitude that the teaching of the game properly 
is more important than winning or losing. 


4. The attitude that athletics is an important part of 
the education of the student. 


5. Backing the coach in his disciplinary measures if 
they are being properly administered. 


6. Working in harmony with the coaching staff— 
guiding and backing them in their many problems. 


7. An attitude that good equipment and facilities are 
necessary in order to give proper protection in the gym 
and on the field. 


8. He should assume responsibility for informing the 
school and community regarding the standards of good 
sportsmanship that should be observed at all athletic 
contests. 


9. He should make sure that insurance or financial 
provisions for the care of injuries incurred in school 
athletics are provided. 


10. Coaches should be generally regarded by other 
faculty members as fellow teachers of comparable pro- 
fessional status. 


11. Athletics in the school should be administered as 
part of the school’s total program of physical education. 


12. Working thru the proper channels. 


—Delaware News Bulletin 
No. 76: Vol. 23, No. 9, May-June, 1957 


Daffy-nitions: 


(The following are given to enable Nawthiners better 
to translate the speech of those below the Mason-you- 


all-Dixon Line): 


Abode—a wooden plank. 
approximately” as in “It’s aboot four miles 


A boot—‘* 
over yonder, thataway.” 


Cane Chew—‘Aren’t you able to” like when a feller 
says, “Cane chew talk good English?” 
Hominy—As in “Hominy gallons of gasoline will you 


all have, sir?” 


Y’all—a southern sailing boat. 
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Edited by Harry Grabner 


Leo R. Casso, a native of Fort Wayne, Indiana and a 
graduate of Ball State Teachers College, has been a 
teacher in Fort Wayne Community Schools for the past 
nine years. He is currently at Franklin Junior High 
School, where he is coach of athletics, and teacher of 
health, physical education, and dancing. Mr. Casso began 


a program of square and social dancing at Franklin in 
1955, adapting well-known dances for the twelve year 
age group, in order to teach skills in logical sequence. 
He has been @ member of the Summer recreation staff 
for a period of eight years. 





HE TEACHING OF dancing in Franklin 

Junior High School begins in the second half 
of the seventh grade and continues throughout the 
eighth grade. Square dancing is used as the basic 
activity for seventh grade and early eighth grade. 
Social dancing begins in the latter part of the 
eighth grade. Classes meet once a week during the 
entire school year and are a regularly scheduled 
school activity. 

In teaching square dancing to beginning seventh 
graders, we find certain pre-conceived barriers must 
be broken down. The first day’s program is the 
most important in that the boys and girls find that 
they can really have a lot of fun in this brand 
new experience. In order to overcome the natural 
shyness in certain pupils of this age, we endeavor 
to introduce some skills in modified form. In place 
of regular promenade position, we use inside hands 
joined only. Instead of the regular square dance 
swing, we use the right elbow swing at the start. 
Our early dances are those in which no particular 
partner is danced with too long. The first period is 
spent with two or three mixer dances and then 
the first square dance is introduced. As each new 
skill is taught, a new mixer which stresses this skill 
is used. Teaching of basic skills is therefore done 
in circle formation and then quickly reviewed as 
they are incorporated in the next square dance. 
Each new dance calls for old skills plus a new one. 
A short period spent in review of old skills is 
necessary at the start. 

These eight dances are used to lay a basic 
foundation of fundamental skills for our pupils. 
All together, they learn about twenty dances and 
advanced skills are given to groups which seem 
able to grasp them. 

Since these dances and their calls are undoubt- 
edly familiar to our readers, they will merely be 
listed, along with the necessary skills for each. 


do 


wn 


Red River Valley 


MacGregor 666-B 10-1202 


Wabash Cannon Ball 
MacGregor 614A 10-765 


Oh Johnny 
MacGregor 646-A 10-770 


Solomon Levy 
MacGregor 614-B 


Marching Through Georgia 
Windsor 7112-B 


Ocean Wave 
666-A 10-950 


Hot Time In Old Town 
Windsor 7115-B 


8. Coming Round the Mountain 


Windsor 7115-A 


Swing (right elbow) 
Promenade 
(inside hands joined) 


Swing (right elbow) 
Promenade 

(inside hands joined ) 
Do-Ci-Do 

Circle 4, 6, 8 


Swing (regular swing 
now used) 

Allemand Left 
Do-Ci-Do 

Promenade (skaters 
position now used) 


Swing 

Allemand Left 

Grand Right and Left 
Promenade 


Swing 

Allmand Left 

Grand Right and Left 
Reverse Direction 

in Circling 

Swing 

Allmand Left 

Grand Right and Left 
Promenade 

Cross Over 

Get New Partner 


Swing 

Promenade 

Circle 4, 6, 8 
Allemand Left 
Allemand Right 
Grand Right and Left 
Do-Ci-Do 


Swing 

Ladies Chain 
Allemand left 
Promenade 

Grand Right and Left 
Do-Ci-Do 


These skills plus others such as right and left 
through, Birdie in the Cage, etc. are used also in 
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Grand Circle formation. Patter calls are adapted 
to practice these skills. 





Nellie Gray 


. Left hand to your corner, 
Do-Ci-Do your own 


. Swing your corner girl 
around 


. Promenade that corner lady 
back around the ring and 
she’s now your Darling 
Nellie Gray 


Allemand Left 
Do-Ci-Do Corner 


Swing Corner Lady 


Promenade Corner 
Lady Getting New 
Partner, Taking Her 
to Gents Home Posi- 
tion. 


Call 


the town. 





Explanation 


1. Allemand left with the lady Allemand Left Corner 
Here are two dances that have been a great help on your left Lady 
= mane and Deri —a 5 G 2. Do-Ci-Do your partner, do- Do-Ci-Do Partner 
Sing call to Darling Nellie Gray (MacGregor éi-do aenend 
646-B 10-928). , : ; 
3. Then swing with that bully Swing Partner 
Call Explanation of the town. 
. Oh its all join hands and Circle Counter- 4. Do-Ci-Do with the lady on Do-Ci-Do Right hand 
circle to the left to the tune clockwise your right Lady 
ling Nellie G ; 
Ee me 5. Do-Ci-Do your partner, then Do-Ci-Do Partner 
. Now you're all going wrong, Circle Clockwise swing her out of sight 
h h y 
gic gt a a bese 6. Swing with that bully of the Swing Partner 
Nellie Gray town 
- Now its allemand left with Allemand Left Corner 7. First couple right and circle Join Hands and Circle 
the lady on your left ‘ four hands round Half Way Round 
. Right hand to us partner and Grand Right and Left 8. Change partners and swing, Swing Opposite Lady 
a grand old right and left swing her round and round 
. When you meet your Nellie, Promenade 9. Circle back in the same old Join Hands and Circle 
you promenade her home, track Other Way Back 
promenade your Darling 10. And swing with the bully of Swing Partner 


Then Go Home 


Repeat above with third couple, visiting couple 


(only one couple is visited by each visiting couple) 


then do this break 


Allemand left with the lady 
on your left 


Right hand to your partner 
and a grand right and left 


When you meet your own 
you promenade her home 


Allemand Left Corner 
Grand Right and Left 


Meet Partner and 
Promenade. 


Repeat above four times until 
partners back—then repeat steps 1, 2, 3 and swing your 


partner. 


Singing call for Bully of the Town (Capitol DAS 


4045). 


everyone has original 
Promenade the bully of the 
town. 


Then repeat 1-10 above with second and fourth couples 
give above break and finish with 1, 2, 3 above. 





BELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL SPORTSMANSHIP CODE 


We believe in good Sportsmanship. We believe that if it is to be effective, we must do 


something 
Code” for 


We 
We 


about it. We invite you to join us in observing the following “Sportsmanship 
spectators. 


will treat visiting officials, fans and athletes as our guests. 
will support our team at all times. 

will accept the decisions of officials without protest. 

will not boast in victory or alibi in defeat. 

will encourage the team to play fairly. 

will respect the authority and judgment of the coach. 

will try at all times to be a credit to our school and community. 
will recognize good play on either team. 

will not “boo” officials or players. 

will not cheer penalties on our opponents. 

will not criticize the players or coach for game losses. 


12 oe will discourage drinking and gambling at games as detrimental to High School 
ports. 
13. We will be GOOD SPORTS. 


THANK YOU 
BELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT COUNCIL 
—Ohio Athlete 
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Extramural Athletics 


William 
Loren D. 
r THIS ERA of over-emphasized intercollegiate 
varsity sports there are signs which indicate at- 
tempts are being made to fit a sports program 
into the whole educational plan of a college. One 
of these plans is a novel arrangement started in 
the fall of 1950 between two small eastern col- 
leges. As far as the two originators of this plan 
know, this is the first time such an arrangement 
has been tried. 

At the close of each intramural sports season 
the winning team in each college competes against 
the other in a friendly game with no cups or 
championships involved. In the three years that 
this plan has been in operation contests have been 
conducted in touch football, basketball, volleyball, 
and softball. 

The Situation 

This plan originated with Mr. William Asip, 
Director of Intramural Sports, Bard College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, New York. Bard College is a 
small liberal arts college of approximately 300 
students, about half of whom are men, located 30 
miles north of Poughkeepsie, New York. Seeking 
for something to arouse more interest in his intra- 
mural sports program as well as attempting to 
broaden the viewpoint of his students, Asip con- 
ceived of this plan. 

Dr. Loren D. Campbell, Director of Intramural 
Sports, State University of New York, State Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, New York was approached 
by Asip to be the cooperating college. New Paltz 
is a small teachers college with between 800 and 
900 students. However, only slightly over 150 of 
these students are men. Even though New Paltz 
fields varsity teams in basketball and baseball, they 
have had a rather extensive intramural program for 
many years. Varsity members are not permitted 
to compete in an intramural sport during the given 
season. Bard College has no varsity teams. 


The Plan 


The winning intramural teams alternate in their 
visits to their opponents’ campuses. Both directors 
feel that there are potential values in players and 
student rooters visiting a neighboring campus. A 
broader understanding and appreciation of the 
problems encountered by other students aids in 
developing a tolerance and insight often denied 
college students. 

Arrangements for these intercollegiate contests 
are quite informal with no contracts or guarantees 


M. Asip 
Campbell 


involved. The officiating in all cases is done by the 
two directors concerned. Informal social gatherings, 
including participation in home college dances and 
picnics, are held by the students of both colleges 
after the games. 

It has been found that due to these games friend- 
ships have been formed with students and players 
from the opposing college. Visits to libraries, col- 
lege union buildings, snack bars and dormitories are 
common. An exchange of ideas and common prob- 
lems often result from these contacts. 

Furthermore, such contests have definitely in- 
creased the interest in intramural sports in both 
colleges. Students and players look forward with 
anticipation to this final climactic game at the close 
of the intramural season. It is our hope that as the 
program broadens the interest and enthusiasm will 
be reflected in the student’s attitude toward their 
own programs on campus. 


The Future 


The two intramural directors hope to add com- 
petition in tennis, table tennis, golf and badminton 
in the very near future. In addition, the two di- 
rectors are now investigating the possibilities of a 
plan whereby men from several colleges will be 
invited to one campus for a sports program. There, 
on one afternoon or evening, contests will be held 
among the intramural members of several different 
sports from several different colleges. Such a pro- 
gram could include contests in basketball, volley- 
ball, badminton, table tennis, bowling and billiards. 
Varsity members would be excluded from such a 
program and no cups would be awarded or cham- 
pionships determined. Under such conditions each 
individual and each team would play hard in order 
to win but the extreme pressure now existing in 
so much of the varsity competition would definitely 
be de-emphasized. The intrinsic values of indi- 
vidual and group participation would be the sole 
rewards. 

The writers are not against varsity competition, 
but they deplore the extremes to which such pro- 
grams have gone. Even worse, they are greatly 
disturbed by the time and money spent on the 
select few and the lack of attention for the large 
group of students not involved in varsity sports. 
Intramural games, sports days, and recreational and 
leisure time activities appear to be a partial solu- 
tion of this problem. 





Two cats were fighting. Just as they started, one of them said, “Is this going to be a fight 


to the finish—or just five lives out of nine?” 
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Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


Barrow, Harotp M., Motor Ability Testing for 
College Men. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1957, 24 pp., no price given. 


This test manual contains three tests of motor 
ability—I, of six items; II, of three items; and III, 
of two items. They are measures of general or 
fundamental skills and are for classification or 
guidance purposes. 

Twenty-nine motor ability items were established 
as a criterion and the six items involved in these 
tests were shown to have the high validities, relia- 
bilities, and objectivities. 

The six item tests has a validity coefficient of 
.950 with the criterion. The three starred items 
comprise test Number II, which has a validity co- 
efficient of .920. 

Standard directions for administering these tests 
are included in the manual. Norms for the three 
tests are available for service classes and for stu- 
dents majoring in physical education. Norms are 
also available for men classified as large, medium, 
and small by McCloy’s Classification Index No. II 
(for college men). 

This test has been shown to be highly valid in 
subsequent research by other workers and appears 
to be one of the best of its type. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, norms might well be determined for 
high school boys. 

Kart W. BooKwaALter. 


De Rupper, B., Kinderaerztliche Notfalifibel (3rd 
Edition), New York, Intercontinental Book Cor- 
poration, 1956, 178 pp., $3.95. 


The title in English could be rendered: A Basic 
Manual for Emergency Pediatrics. A subtitle reads: 
To Ward Off Acute Danger to Life. The guide is 
intended for members of the medical profession and 
would be of use essentially to them. It is written 
in German. 

It describes some forty critical diseases of chil- 
dren, their nature, the prognosis, the therapy, and 
in many instances warns against the pitfalls that 
frequently occur in the diagnosis. 


JoHN C. ANDRESSOHN. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE AsSURANCE Society, Leisure 
Time, New York, The Equitable Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, 1957, 48 pp., Free. 
An indispensible booklet for the recreation leader, 

physical educator, health educator, and others con- 

cerned with the development of “a fuller life.” 
Deals with the common day-to-day problems con- 
fronting each of us-and the relationship to the wise 
use of leisure time. 
J. Keocu RAsu. 


LEES, JOSEPHINE T., AND SHELLENBERGER, BETTY, 
Field Hockey, New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1957, 119 pp. $2.95. 

The only available book on this national sport is 
written by three experienced women coaches. 

Descriptions, diagrams and pictures are given for 
each of the following strokes: scoop, reverse, 
dribble, push, flick, left and right drives, left and 
right lunges, right cut, and jab. Their appropriate 
use is also indicated. 

Forward line tactics and team play are explained. 
May E. Parry has written the chapter on officiating. 
An outline of practice procedures is given and a 
glossary of terms concludes the text. 

A rather complete but concise source. 


Kart W. BookwattTer. 


MonToyveE, HENRY J., et. al., The Longevity and 
Morbidity of College Athletes, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity, Indianapolis, 1957, 139 pp., 
$3.25. 

Questionnaire returns were received from 628 
athletes and 563 controls who were from the Mich- 
igan State University. They were processed and 
analyzed by means of the IBM equipment. This 
study is a pilot study anticipatory of a more na- 
tional sample. 

No appreciable difference was found in the lon- 
gevity of athletes and non-athletes. However, the 
former were more prone to deaths of violence. 
There is some evidence that cardiovascular deaths 
of athletes occur at a later age than do those of 
non-athletes. 

There is convincing evidence that athletes come 
from larger families than do non-athletes. Athletes 
also gained more weight over the years than did 
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Athletes were more successful 


the non-athletes. 
financially and in eminence than were non-athletes. 
A larger proportion of athletes smoke than is true 


of non-athletes. Baseball players chew tobacco 
disproportionately to athletes of other sports. 

Up to 45 years of age, a larger proportion of 
athletes participate in some sports but after this 
age the former non-athlete exceeds in activity and 
has a longer life expectancy. 

Kari W. BoOKWALTER. 


PaTTISON, MATTIE, BARBOUR, HELEN, EPRIGHT, 
ErcEL, Teaching Nutrition, Ames, Iowa State 
College Press, 1957, 212 pp., $3.95. 

Primarily a handbook for teaching, this text is 
designed for teachers, public health workers, and 
lay leaders. It provides basic nutrition informa- 
tion in understandable form and suggests proce- 
dures for introducing nutrition to different age 
groups. 

Basic nutrition information is presented in the 
Chapter on Generalizations and Facts. Other chap- 
ters deal with Why Nutrition Education?, Diet and 
Nutrition, Selecting Objectives and Organizing In- 
formation, Methods and Tools, Problems in Nu- 
trition Education, Attitudes Toward Food and Eat- 
ing, and Evaluation. The appendices present valu- 
able information supplementary to the body of the 
text. 

The book is refreshing for its brevity, appropri- 
ateness, accuracy, and straight forward presentation 
of essentials without the too common “filler.” 


J. Keocu RasuH. 


REIMAN, Lewis C., The Successful Camp, Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1958, 
233 pp. $4.75. 

The tremendous growth of organized camping in 
the past century and its resultant problems are em- 
phasized. Proper selection, laying out, equipping 
and purchasing of the camp site are given initial 
attention. The wide variety of supplies and equip- 
ment for the manifold activities of a camp is 
discussed in detail. 

The selection of camp leadership according to 
available standards is supported by suggested pre- 
camp planning and organization of both leadership 
and supplies and equipment. Further in-season 
staff conferences are shown to be needed to assure 
team organization. 

Budgets and finance, feeding, programming, so- 
liciting campers and full use of public relations 
techniques in an ethical manner are all considered 
as are such matters as health and safety and insur- 
ance. The final closing of camp and its essential 
duties are outlined. 

Many helpful forms, a bibliography and an espe- 
cially helpful year around calendar of administra- 
tive duties conclude this splendid text. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER. 
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ScHwartz, Paut (Editor), Folk Dance Guide, 
(seventh annual edition), Paul Schwartz, 93 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York, 1957, 
26 pp. $1.00. 


As indicated this pamphlet is a guide to organi- 
zations interested in folk dancing, some philosophy 
of the field, and selected periodicals, references and 
sources. A calendar of annual events in the field for 
1958 is included. 

Kari W. BooOKWALTER. 


STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H., How to Keep Fit and Like 
It, Chicago, (Second Revision), Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 1957, 73 pp. $.50. 


Here is a pocket sized booklet on how to keep 
fit. The meaning of fitness and the nature of your 
body in terms of the many aspects of fitness are 
explained simply and graphically. 

Simple tests of fitness and exercises for its main- 
tenance are given. The check lists for your habits 
and attitudes can be quite revealing. 

Scoring tables are included for comparing your 
organic and neuromuscular performances. Daily 
routine and suggestions for healthful living are 
succinctly presented. 

This booklet is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the work of a group of experienced workers in the 
field of fitness done under the guidance of the 
author who is a prominent physiologists. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


STRANG, Rutu, The Adolescent Views Himself, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957, 581 pp. $7.95. 


This test deals with the psychology of adoles- 
cence and emphasizes a somewhat neglected area of 
adolescence, how he views himself. 

The book is replete with revealing sincere state- 
ments of the actual problems and attitudes of 
adolescents. The reader is cautioned about the con- 
cepts of “the typical adolescent,” or the overly 
simplified “stages of growth.” 

Some of the common problems of boys and girls 
of this age group as seen by them are knowing ones 
self, achieving maturity and accepting the process, 
scholastic problems, being socially accepted, making 
a good adjustment with the opposite sex, achieving 
independence, progressing toward. educational and 
vocational goals and achieving responsible social 
behavior. 

The text closes with a consideration of favor- 
able learning conditions and adequate guidance in a 
changing world. Comprehension questions, study 
projects, and valuable additional references con- 
clude each chapter. On the whole the text is a 
realistic and practical help for teacher and student. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 
May, 1958 
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Barr, A. S., “Characteristics of Successful Teach- 
ers,” Phi Delta Kappan 39, 6:282-284, March, 
1958. 

Personal qualities of successful teachers include: 
resourcefulness, intelligence, emotional stability, 
buoyancy, objectivity, drive, dominance, attractive- 
ness, refinement, cooperativenss, and _ reliability. 
Observable characteristics of behavior include be- 
havior associated with pupil needs, setting an¢ 
defining goals, providing for individual differences 
of pupils, making activities meaningful, use of 
learning aids, and evaluation of pupil growth and 
achievement. Knowledges of a successful teacher 
include: good cultural background, substantial 
knowledge of area of specialization, substantial 
knowledge of human development and learning, 
and substantial knowledge of professional practices 
and techniques. Attitudes and interests of success- 
ful teachers include interest in pupils, in subject 
matter specialization, in teaching, in school and 
community, in professional cooperation, and in 
professional growth. 

CaROLYN BooKWALTER. 


Botton, Wiitt1am, M.D. “Acne”, Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Vol. 
29, No. 1, January 1958, p. 16. 

Acne is one of adolescents’ most distressing prob- 
lems. It is particularly troublesome for the 12 to 
18 year age group and many take to all kinds of 
treatments. 

The hands should be kept away from the face. 
Pimples should not be squeezed or picked. Cleanli- 
ness, and washing with a cloth and soap is a good 
treatment. Adequate sleep and proper elimination 
are beneficial. 

The hormone changes of adolescence, emotional 
disturbances and improper diet are said to con- 
tribute to acne. 

Kari W. BooKwaALTER. 


Brown, Isoset, “The Trouble With Teachers,” 
NEA Journal, Vol. 47, No. 2, February, 1958, 
pp. 107, 108. 

A real profession is an end in itself. Members 
of a profession should feel real pride in their 
membership. 


W. Bookwalter 


Teachers complain about extra work and extra 
hours, but extra duties are a part of what it means 
to be a profession, e.g., medicine, law, journalism, 
and others. Teachers also complain about the need 
for going to summer school and about paying pro- 
fessional dues to professional organizations. Teach- 
ers seldom exhibit the confident courage charac- 
teristic of professional people. Until a professional 
organization has some way of testing whether a 
prospective member has really learned the neces- 
sary kills, attitudes, and practices, it cannot call 
itself a real profession. “Until teaching is counted 
a true profession, we will have difficulty in attract- 
ing the right sort of people to the work.” We need 
to set up our own standards for admission to the 
profession and standards of conduct in the profes- 
sion, to live by a code of ethics, to set a price upon 
our services and see that it is met, and to assume 
the full stature and dignity of a profession. 


CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


CorMAN, BERNARD, “Action Research, A Teaching 
or a Research Method?” Review of Educational 
Research, 27, 5:544-547, December, 1957. 
There are differences of opinion as to whether 

action research approaches and constitutes a new 

research departure. It has been stated that the 
action research movement is a revolt against the 
separation of facts and values. “The principal 
danger which results from a confusion of the 
teaching and research functions of action research 
is the justification for the relaxation of elementary 
safeguard of the warranty of evidence which re- 
sults.” Participants are frequently careless in pre- 
senting evidence for the proof of a hypothesis. In 
some cases there is no statement of a hyposthesis. 

Those participating in action research must keep 

in mind the fundamental elements of research, or 

action research may become merely a teaching 
method. 
CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


EpucaTion Poticres Commission, “The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American Education,” NEA 
Journal, 47, 3:188, 192-200, March, 1958. 
There is wide variation in the quality of school- 

ing in each state due to differences in ability to 
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ay for education and in the quality of leadership 
available. American leaders in public life or in 
private occupations come from every section of the 

ople. 

PeWide and flexible programs are needed to identi- 
fy talented students. These students should be dis- 
covered before the eighth year of schooling. Guid- 
ance of gifted students should not detract from 
equivalent services for all students. Some study of 
mathematics and science is needed for all. 

The quality of learning in schools and colleges 
depends a great deal upon the skill of teachers in 
teaching the subjects. More skilled teachers are 
needed. The entire American Society has a stake 
in creating conditions which will attract good teach- 
ers. There must be improvement in economic status 
and in the environment for learning. 

The following principles should govern the selec- 
tion and education of teachers. Every teacher 
should: 1. comprehend the purposes of public edu- 
cation in a democratic society, 2. have both a 
liberal education and a knowledge in depth of the 
field in which he teaches, 3. keep abreast of knowl- 
edge in his field and of developments in teaching 
materials and techniques, 4. be prepared to assume 
his obligations as a citizen, 5. have sympathetic 
understanding of boys and girls, 6. every teacher 
should understand the nature and purposes of 
guidance, and 7. include supervised experience in 
dealing with actual class problems. 

Improvement of American education hinges on 
consolidation of small school districts and equaliz- 
ing schooling opportunities. 

CAROLYN BOOKWALTER 


LEIBRECHT, WALTER, “A Sickness in Society,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, Vol. 39, No. 4, January 1958. 
pp. 162-167. 

A divinity professor feels we have blindly fol- 
lowed the goal of “adjustment to life.” Our delin- 
quents are adjusting to their life. They need moral 
standards, not sliding scales. The ideal today seems 
to be “success,” not nobility. Even our ideals are 
watered down to today’s norm. 
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The “Westerns,” the “Who-done-its?” are sup- 
plying false standards and we are softening our edu- 
cational expectancies to “social atmosphere” and 
“adjusting.” The churches are also becoming “‘con- 
temporary,” expecting the soul to take care of itself. 
Which it does, but how! Our very laws are being 
formed by the “democratic process.” 

(This is a thought provoking article whether 
one accepts its hypotheses fully or not.) 


Kart W. BooKWALTER. 


STIEGLITZ, Epwarp, M.D., “Do You Want To 
Live Longer?” (Interview U.S. News and World 
Report, 44, 7:74-83, February 14, 1958. 

Man’s body should be able to last as long as 
120 years. Avoidance or early detection of diseases 
will aid man to live longer than the present average 
of 69 years. To slow down the aging process, man 
needs to use his muscles and mind. Our major 
health problem today is overcoming chronic pro- 
gressive disorders. Of these, the cardiovascular dis- 
orders are the most important group for concern. 
Two other groups of disorders about which we 
should be concerned are metabolic disorders and 
cancers. There are many causes for each of the 
group of disorders and the causes are apt to begin 
silently and slowly accumulate infections or dis- 
ease effects. These groups of disorders are apt to 
aggravate each other. 

CaROLYN BOOKWALTER. 





ARE YOU ONE OF THESE????? 


1. Some people are like wheelbarrows—no good unless 
pushed. 

2. Some are like canoes—they need to be paddled. 

3. Some are like kites—if you don’t keep a string on 
them they will fly away. 

4. Some are like footballs—you can’t tell which way 
they are going to bounce next. 


5. Some are like balloons—full of wind and likely to 
blow up unless carefully handled. 


6. Some are like trailers—no good unless pulled. 





One bus driver to another at the height of a heat wave: “Now I know why they call it 


the mean summer temperature!” 
* 


x 


On a bus: “She’s terribly deceitful. She pretends to believe everything you tell her.” 





“When the nut on the steering wheel becomes too 
tight,” a police chief was heard to say, “the thing to do 
with it is to pinch, remove and let soak for 30 days.” 


May, 1958 





Outstanding People in the Profession 
Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


NNA S. ESPENSCHADE was born in Mifflintown, 

Pennsylvania, on March 4, 1903. She received the 
A.B. degree from Goucher in 1924, the M.S. degree from 
Wellesley in 1926, and the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) in 1939. She served as an 
Instructor in Physical Education at Syracuse University 
from 1926 to 1928. From there she went to the University 
of California at Berkeley where she has been an Asso- 
ciate, Assistant Supervisor, Assistant Professor, Associate 
Professor, Professor ; and Research Fellow and Research 
Associate, Institute of Child Welfare. 


She has served as an officer and as a member of com- 
mittees for many sections of the AAHPER and other 
organizations. She was Chairman of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics (1943-46), Chairman of the 
Honor Award Committee, and of the Research Council 
of the AAHPER. She was President of the California 
AHPER in 1946, of the American Academy of Physical 
Education in 1955, and of the Western Society Physical 
Education for College Women 1955-57. 


She belongs to many organizations including Pi 
Lambda Theta, Sigma Xi, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, American Educational Research Association, and 
Society for Research in Child Development. 


Her writings include Motor Ability of Pre-School and 
Kindergarten Children and Motor Performance in Ado- 
lescence. 


She is a Fellow in the American Academy of Physical 
Education. The Honor Award of the AAHPER was 
presented to her in 1946 and the Research Award of the 
Academy in 1948. 


Joy W. KisTLer 
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OY W. KISTLER was born on January 5, 1898, in 

Sedalia, Missouri. He received the B.A. degree from 
Culver-Stockton College and the M.A. and Ph.D. from 
the State University of Iowa. He served as Head Coach 
and Director of Athletics and Physical Education at the 
Missouri Military Academy, Culver-Stockton College, 
and at the University of lowa Laboratory Schools during 
the years 1920-1931. x 
faculty at Iowa. Since 1941 he has been at Louisiana ~ 
State as Professor and Head of the Department of ~ 
Health and Physical Education. : 

Dr. Kistler has served as: President of the State Asso- © 
ciations in lowa and Louisiana; President of the South- ~ 
ern District Association; Member of the Board of Direc- 


tors of A.A.H.P.E.R.; Chairman of the Research, the ~ 


Measurement and Evaluation, and Physical Education 
Professional Education Sections of the A.A.H.P.E.R, 
and Associate Editor of both the Journal and the Re- 
search Quarterly for two terms. 

He is Chairman of the Honor Award Committees ~ 
of both the Southern and the National Associations and © 
as Chairman of the Membership Committee of the © 
American Academy. 


His writings include numerous articles published in © 
educational periodicals. He has served as Major Profes- 
sor for over a hundred and fifty Master’s and Ph.D. 
degree candidates. 

Dr. Kistler was the recipient of the Honor Award of 
the Southern District Association in 1952 and the Honor 
Award of the National Association in 1954. He is a 


member of the American Academy of Physical Education 7 


and is listed in “Who’s Who in America.” 





From 1931-1941 he was on the © 











